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**easy,  lively  vocabulary*^ 
**great  readiness  material** 
^^captivating  stories** 
‘^wonderfully  organiied** 
“best  manuals  ever** 
“lovely,  lovely  books** 

“the  pictures,  the  color, 
the  FUN!** 


EASY  GROWTH 
IN  READING 

HILDRETH 

Felton,  Henderson,  IWeighen 

TWO  URGE  RUOINESS  BOOKS 
THREE  PRE  PRIMERS  TWO  SECOND  RUDERS 
TWO  PRIMERS  TWO  THIRD  RUDERS 
TWO  HRST  RUDERS  fill  spipMat 

Writ*  for  forgo  HluUratod  ts—Uot 
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Popular  New  Arithmetics 


BUSWELL  •  BROWNELL  •  JOHN 

Daily-Life  Arithmetics 


Arithmetics  patterned  after  life  .  .  .  With  emphasis  on 
meaning  .  .  .  With  a  stepped-up  and  stretched-out  curricu¬ 
lum  .  .  .  With  an  unusual  testing  program. 

For  the  first  two  years:  Workbooks,  Story-books,  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials.  Teachers’  Manuals.  Send  for  circular  No.  646. 


For  grades  3  to  8 :  Textbooks  (a 
three-book  and  a  six-book  edition), 
Workbooks  and  Teachers’  Manuals. 
Send  for  circular  No.  637. 

GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  IN  ACTION,  Grades  3-8 

Bardwell,  Falk,  Tressler,  Shelmadine 

Stimulating  units  that  encourage  communication  or  self-expression  and 
develop  language  ability.  Handbook  organization  that  guides  habit 
formation  and  aids  independent  work.  Attractive  illustrations  that 
motivate  and  instruct.  New  format. 

Six-book  Edition:  Making  Plans  —  Sharing  Interests  — 
Exchanging  Thoughts  —  Expressing  Ideas  —  Relating 
Experiences  —  Building  Language  Skills 

Three-book  Edition:  Plans  and  Interests  —  Thoughts  and 
Ideas  —  Experiences  and  Language  Skills 

ENGLISH  IN  ACTION,  Third  Edition 

J.  C.  Tressler 

Keeps  abreast  of  current  trends,  increases  the  emphasis  on  the  social 
aspects  of  language  study,  and  strengthens  those  distinctive  features 
that  spread  the  first  and  revised  editions  “all  over  the  map.’’  Attrac¬ 
tive  new  format.  Two-book  and  Four-book  Editions. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


N.E.A.  Convention 
Offers  Teachers 
Liberal  Reeducation 

New  Jersey's  16  official  delegates 
and  other  visitors  to  the  78th  an¬ 
nual  N.E.A.  convention  in  Milwaukee 
(June  30- July  4)  will  have  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  explore  a  wide  range  of 
teacher  interests. 

President  Amy  H.  Hinrichs  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  many  faceted  program  for 
nearly  every  hour  of  the  five-day  meet¬ 
ing.  For  the  first  time,  a  series  of  na¬ 
tional  seminars  will  be  held  to  deal  with 
three  great  educational  problems. 

The  seminars,  which  are  open  only 
to  members,  will  meet  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  afternoons, 
and  report  their  findings  to  one  of  the 
general  assemblies  on  the  following 
day.  . 

The  assemblies,  from  five  to  10  of 
them  each  day,  have  been  chosen  as  a 
way  to  provide  more  speakers  and  more 


HOTELS  IN  MILWAUKEE 
If  you’re  heading  for  the  N.E.A. 
convention  at  Milwaukee  this  July, 
look  in  the  April  Journal  of  the 
N.E.A.  (page  A-84)  for  a  list  of 
convenient  hotels  arvd  their  rates. 
Chester  Schultz  is  chairman  of  the 
N.E.A.  Housing  Committee,  and 
warns  that  you’d  better  write  him 
promptly  for  reservations.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  Room  517,  611  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


varied  subject  matter  than  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  traditional  general  ses¬ 
sions.  Among  topics  to  which  they  will 
be  devoted  are  youth  problems,  visual 
aids,  educational  radio  demonstrations, 
modern  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
classroom  use  of  war  news  and  war 
problems. 

Evening  programs  will  all  be  gen¬ 
eral  sessions.  The  last,  to  be  held  on 
the  evening  of  July  4,  will  probably  be 
the  most  exciting,  for  then,  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  hear  the  conflicting  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  viewpoints  de¬ 
bated  by  spokesmen  for  both  parties. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  block-square  Auditorium,  which 
is  located  centrally.  Exhibits  will  open 
on  Saturday,  June  29. 

You  would  have  to  look  far  before 
finding  as  many  concentrated  facilities 
for  reeducation  as  those  to  be  offered  at 
the  N.E.A.  convention.  Why  don’t 
you  send  in  your  reservation  now  and 
take  advantage  of  them  ? 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock 
State  Director,  N.E.A. 
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Crisis  Techniques 


Dr.  William  L  Fidler 


There  now  appears  to  be  scant  hope  that  the  State 
Finance  Program  proposed  by  Senators  Loizeaux, 
Scott,  Stanger  and  Zink  will  be  enacted.  Many  of  its 
ideas  will  reappear,  however,  before  the  present  Legis¬ 
lature  adjourns. 

The  Association  officers  have  recognized  all  year 
that  the  state  financial  situation  is  crucial.  In  these 
columns  since  December  we  have  placed  the  annual 
penson  payment  and  the  school  deficiency  bills  at  the 
head  of  our  legislative  objectives  for  the  year. 

The  pension  payment  involved  three  problems. 
Recognition  of  the  state's  obligation  to  the  Fund  became 
vital  when  the  Governor,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years,  recommended  a  pension  fund  appropriation  of 
$800,000  less  than  the  amount  certified  as  necessary 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Provision  for  payment  was 
serious  since  the  cut  in  railroad  assessments  last  year 
left  the  potential  revenue  from  these  taxes  considerably 
short  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  appropriation; 
the  same  situation  exists  in  1940.  Finally,  we  came  to 
the  Fund’s  need  for  actual  cash,  where  we  faced  the 
tact  that  the  State  owed  the  Fund  $5,657,830.81  in 
railroad  money,  at  least  some  of  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  collected. 

When  we  turned  to  the  school  deficiency  bills,  we 
found  that  payments  to  school  districts  on  last  year’s 
deficiency  bills  had  not — and  have  not — been  made  in 
full.  It  seemed  that  the  passage  of  new  deficiency  bills 
for  two  and  a  quarter  millions  might  be  a  mere  gesture. 
Both  the  pension  money  and  the  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tions  would  have  to  come  from  a  state  treasury  as 
bare  as  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard.  New  taxes  were 
out  of  the  question  this  year. 

This  was — and  is — a  grim  prospect.  We  did  not, 
however,  sit  down  and  moan.  Neither  did  we  waste 
time  urging  the  legislators  to  do  what  we  knew  in 
advance  they  would  not  do.  We  did  go  to  them — 
one  by  one — armed  with  the  facts,  and  seek  their  helpful 
consideration. 

When  the  Loizeaux-Scott-Stanger-Zink  program  was 
finally  announced,  we  were  given  a  copy  at  once.  We 
studied  it  for  24  hours,  met  the  Executive  Committee 
in  emergency  session,  and  evolved  some  understanding 
of  the  plan  and  especially  of  its  effect  on  the  schools. 

The  plan  is  an  effort  to  meet,  out  of  an  empty 
treasury,  the  present  state  deficits,  the  school  deficiency 
bills,  and  relief  payments  to  municipalities.  In  addition 
it  attempts  to  provide  property  tax  relief  for  406 
municipalities.  It  estimates  how  much  money  is  needed 
for  this  and  tries  to  show  how  it  can  be  made  available ; 
it  also  sets  up  a  plan  for  distributing  the  money.  From 
our  study  of  it,  we  evolved  the  following  balance  sheet 
of  its  effect  upon  schools: 


Immediate 

1.  The  plan  provides  for  cash  payments  from  general 
funds  of  $1,400,000  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund. 

2.  It  recognizes  the  claim  of  the  Fund  to  the  full  $5,200,000 
certification  for  1940-41  by  the  Trustees. 

3.  It  gives  the  Fund  good  assets  for  the  $2,000,000  to  be 
withheld  this  year. 

4.  It  cares  for  the  manual  training,  vocational  training, 
and  school  deficiency  bills. 

5.  It  gives  school  moneys  priority  in  the  distribution  plan 
set  up. 

Long  Range 

6.  It  gives  the  Fund  a  claim  on  the  whole  $7,000,000 
Educational  Aid  (Revolving)  Fund. 

7.  It  indicates  favorable  recognition  of  school  problems 
by  legislative  leaders. 

8.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  1941  tax  reform  (a)  by  ex¬ 
hausting  all  available  state  funds,  balances,  and  reserves; 

(b)  by  giving  406  communities  tax  reduction  this  year,  which 
will  not  be  available  next  year  without  a  tax  program;  and 

(c)  by  demonstrating  how  tax  replacement  can  be  made  to 
work. 

Liabilities 

Immediate 

1.  The  plan  involves  continued  manipulation  of  pension 
payments. 

2.  It  uses  in  1940  money  due  the  Fund  in  1941. 

3.  It  gives  the  Fund  at  face  value  the  doubtful  asset  of  a 
$1,889,028.78  claim  on  1937  taxes. 

4.  The  phrasing  of  the  restrictions  on  relief  equalization 
payments  threatened  regular  salary  increments  for  teachers 
in  some  76  communities,  including  Newark. 

Long  Range 

5.  The  plan  is  obviously  based  on  unsound  financial 
practice. 

6.  It  offers  no  permanent  solution  to  the  state’s  diffiiculties. 

7.  It  ties  to  some  extent,  the  school  and  relief  financing 
problems. 

8.  The  “equalization”  formula  which  is  proposed  is  not  the 
type  desired  for  permanent  use  in  school  finance,  and  might 
operate  against  acceptance  of  a  satisfactory  school  equaliza¬ 
tion  plan. 

We  also  tried  to  give  due  weight  to  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  A  cash  payment  of  $1,000,000  plus  $2,000,000  in  “good 
assets”  would  leave  $2,200,000  as  the  40-41  claim  against 
1939  R.R.  taxes.  This  may  be  more  desirable  than  to  have 
the  full  amount  lie  against  the  railroad  taxes. 

.  2.  It  is  argued  by  responsible  people  that  the  State  would 
not  permit  the  $1,889,028.78  claim  on  the  1937  R.R.  taxes  to 
become  a  total  loss  to  the  Fund. 

3.  By  virtually  forcing  a  broadening  of  the  tax  base  in 
’41,  the  plan  may  aid  the  permanent  solution  of  pension  fund 
financing. 

4.  If  tax  reforms  are  likely  in  ’41,  the  teachers  should 
seek  the  best  position  to  present  their  case  effectively. 

The  Executive  Committee  authorized  us  to  meet 
the  sponsors  of  the  plan  to  see  whether  the  most  serious 
objections — the  proposed  salary  limitations,  and  the  re¬ 
placement  of  1941  moneys  with  a  claim  upon  dubious 
1937  taxes — could  be  met.  We  immediately  made  such 
an  appeal  and  secured  an  amendment  which  protected 
the  right  of  all  teachers  to  their  salary  increments.  We 
also  checked  and  confirmed  our  analysis  of  the  plan  by 
numerous  conferences  with  teacher-leaders.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  week  we  held  a  meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  Committees.  Complete 
material  on  the  plan  was  presented,  there  was  much 
discussion,  and  again  our  position  of  seeking  specific 
changes  in  the  program  without  opposing  the  program 
as  a  whole  was  approved. 

That  is  how  things  stand  as  this  Review  goes  to  press. 
We  are  still  asking  the  question  which  was  always  be¬ 
fore  us  in  weighing  this  plan,  “If  not  this,  what?” 
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The  Need  For  Remedial  Reading 

By  Alexander  B.  Lewis 

Newark  Or  Whet)  IS  o  LolHpop  not  a  Lollipop? 


“Lollipops  represent  one  of  the  best 
means  of  supplying  the  sick  child  with 
nutrition  and  with  the  sugar  necessary 
to  combat  acidosis.’’  News  Item. 

WE  ARE  told  by  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  propaganda  to 
ask  the  question,  “Who  wants  us  to  do 
What?”  After  reading  the  stricture 
on  modern  education  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  a  national  weekly,  that  question 
may  occur  to  you.  [Ed. :  See  editorial, 
“Battle  of  the  Nickels,”  in  April 
Review.] 

A  high  school  teacher  speaks  out. 
Yes,  she  really  did!  But  a  wee  bit 
too  late. 

Is  the  author  by  any  chance  a  teacher 
of  English  ?  She  has  learned  that  “chil¬ 
dren  couldn’t  read,  write  or  spell  effi¬ 
ciently.”  The  lady  made  no  new  dis¬ 
covery  here!  That  painful  truth  in  its 
general  terms  was  being  demonstrated 
daily  in  hundreds  of  classrooms,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  otherwise,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trying  thirties. 

Something  was  done  about  it.  More 
is  being  done  and  yet  will  be  done. 
There  was  no  need  for  shoulder  shrug¬ 
ging.  Large  percentages  of  entering 
high  school  classes  w'ere  below  grade 
levels  in  reading  abilities.  That  situa¬ 
tion  had  to  be  faced.  Corrective  and 
preventive  measures  had  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  and  applied. 

Nor  does  it  help  to  blame  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  for  all  the  re¬ 
tardation.  Methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  may  have  been 
wrong  in  the  twenties.  Per¬ 
haps  little  or  no  silent  reading, 
not  enough  oral  reading,  and 
less  phonics  contributed  to 
some  of  the  reading  deficiencies.  But 
there  were  other  and  major  causes. 

When  the  early  symptoms  of  intel¬ 
lectual  distress  showed  up,  the  leading 
educational  journals  began  to  carry 
articles  indicative  of  clear  thinking 
being  done  on  the  problem  of  reading. 
We  will  name  only  a  few  of  these 
articles.  There  were  dozens  more. 
Note  the  titles  and  dates. 

“.\n  Oral  Reading  Program  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades.’’  Elementary  School 
Journal.  32:435-41;  Feb.  1932. 
“Experiment  in  Teaching  Oral  Reading.’’ 
Journal  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  24:11-12;  Jan.  1935. 
“Eliminating  the  Need  for  Some  Types 
of  Remedial  Work  In  Reading.”  Child¬ 
hood  Education.  12:163-67;  Jan.  1936. 
“Reading  Instruction  In  High  School.” 
The  English  Journal.  26:113-120,  Feb. 
1937. 


In  teacher’s  college  and  graduate 
school  also  the  problem  was  searched 
and  studied.  The  results  of  all  this 
research  were  revealing.  Children 
could  not  read  or  write  or  spell,  not 
because  Progressives  went  to  conven¬ 
tions,  but  because  of  such  handicaps  as 
low  mentality,  poor  vision,  impaired 
hearing,  poor  co-ordination,  or  gland¬ 
ular  disturbances.  Children  could  not 
read  or  write  or  spell  because  retarda¬ 
tion  in  reading  had  arisen  from  social 
maladjustments,  and  not  because  any¬ 
body  took  200  credit  hours  courses  in 
Administration  and  Theory. 

The  economic  depression  had 
turned  thousands  back  to  the  school 
house  who  would  otherwise  have  en¬ 
tered  the  factory.  The  size  of  classes 
had  increased,  still  further  complicating 
matters.  Remedial  procedures  call  for 
smaller,  not  larger  than  normal,  classes. 

Ways  of  easy  escape  from  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  depression  were  desired. 
Hence,  the  movie,  the  radio  and  light 
amusements  became  substitutes  for 
leisure  reading. 

The  depression,  moreover,  kept  many 
of  the  students  at  part  time  jobs  which 
occupied  hours  that  could  otherwise 
have  been  used  in  reading  for  fun. 

Coupled  with  all  this  there  has  been 
a  tendency  educationally  to  lower  tra¬ 
ditional  standards.  The  dropping  of 


WE  EDITORS  HAVE  A  HARD 
TIME  JUDGING  THE  FACTS  OF  A 
WELL-WRITTEN  ARTICLE.  SOME¬ 
BODY  IN  POST  OFFICE,  PREFER¬ 
ABLY  THE  BOSS,  SHOULD  HAVE 
KNOWN  MORE  ABOUT  SCHOOLS 
AS  THEY  ARE  WHEN  CROCKETT 
SUBMITTED  LOLLIPOPS.  THIS  IS  A 
CORDIAL  INVITATION  TO  SPEND 
A  DAY  WITH  ME  IN  ONE  OR  TWO 
NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOLS.  YOU 
NAME  THE  DAY,  I  NAME  THE 
SCHOOLS.  AFTER  ALL,  WASH¬ 
INGTON  CROSSED  THE  DELA¬ 
WARE. 

LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON,  Editor 
The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Miss  Crockett’s  article  represents  a  point 
of  view  on  education  shared  by  many. 
There  are  many  points  of  view  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  we  have  published  most  of  them. 

Sincerely, 

The  Editor. 


Latin  and  Greek  from  the  curriculum 
is  admittedly  an  example  of  this  trend. 

.It  is  on  the  record,  as  shown  by  the 
above  mentioned  educational  articles, 
that  the  teaching  profession  early 
sensed  its  failure  to  achieve  all  its  ob¬ 
jectives.  However,  we,  today,  are  not 
riding  off  in  too  many  directions. 

A  sampling  of  a  large  bibliography 
on  remedial  reading  strengthens  this 
belief  and  reveals  such  significant 
texts  as: 

Betts,  Emmett  A.  Prevention  and  Cor¬ 
rection  of  Reading  Difficulties.  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.:  Row  Peterson,  1936.  403  P. 

Gates,  Arthur.  The  Improvement  of 
Reading.  Rev.  ed.  N.  Y.:  MacMillan, 
1935.  668  P. 

Witty-Kopel.  Reading  and  the  Educa¬ 
tive  Process.  N.  Y.:  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1939.  375  P. 

Harris,  Albert  J.  How  to  Increase 
Reading  Ability.  N.  Y.:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1940.  400  P. 

M  OST  of  the  experts  in  the  field 
agree  that  the  way  to  solve  most  of  our 
reading  problems  is  by  extensive  read¬ 
ing.  Modern  reading  texts,  varied  and 
rich  in  content,  have  been  supplied  by 
editors  of  book  companies  alert  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour. 

Experts  generally  agree  also  that  the 
remedial  work  can  well  be  done  in  the 
classroom  by  the  teacher  without  elab¬ 
orate  or  expensive  equipment. 

In  pushing  the  fight,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  reading  can  be 
taught  in  the  secondary  school. 
By  adjusting  instruction  to 
the  individual’s  need  we  are 
striving  honestly  to  give  the 
child  his  basic  rights. 

Thus  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  attack  has  been  made 
on  all  fronts. 

Let’s  not  envision  a  wreck  of  a  con¬ 
vention-bound  trainload  of  Progres¬ 
sives.  After  all,  the  Progressive  “main¬ 
line  attitude”  and  the  child-centered 
school  are  both  items  in  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy. 

The  school  docs  not  exist  for  the 
teachers  or  for  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  for  the  child.  Its  greatest 
justification  lies  in  the  hope  that  these 
children  will  become  the  educated 
citizenry  of  the  Democracy  of  Tomor- 
row« 

Yes,  the  future  of  America  demands 
no  side  stepping  or  shoulder  shrug¬ 
ging.  We  must  all  put  shoulders  to 
the  wheel. 

Pass  the  lollipops  to  combat  acidosis! 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  to  which  Mr.  Lewis 
refers — “Lollipops  vs.  Learning,”  by  Ann  L.  Crockett — 
also  provoked  the  REVIEW’S  editor  to  reply.  He  did  it 
with  a  telegram  to  Editor  Wesley  Winans  Stout.  Here 
is  what  he  said,  and  what  the  Post  replied: 
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Donkey 


Ote 


By  Effa  E.  Preston 

New  Brunswick 


There  was  once  an  earnest  young 
ass  named  Cyril,  who  felt  an 
extra-mural  urge  to  further  the  cause 
of  education,  which  could  certainly  use 
a  lot  of  furthering. 

Cyril  was  a  simple  soul.  He  had 
great  hopes  for  his  fellow-workers. 
They  had  all  started  as  amateurs  and, 
after  many  years,  most  of  them  were 
as  good  as  the  day  they  started,  which 
should  prove  something  or  other.  He 
determined  to  Lead  a  Cause.  Being  a 
teacher  he  knew  the  proper  procedure; 
he  called  a  meeting  ^ — « 

and  addressed  his  f  , 

associates  at  length,  /  1\ 

making  up  in  en-  11  \\ 

thusiasm  what  he  1  \ 

lacked  in  technique.  \  \ 

He  said,  among  \  \ 

many  other  things :  ]* 

“We’ve  worked  jil 

so  hard  enriching  y'  m\ 

our  pupils’  lives  O 

we’ve  given  them  intellectual  dia¬ 
betes  from  the  sugar-coating.  We’ve 
handed  them  faith  and  vision  in  large 
hunks,  but  achievement  is  utterly  lack¬ 
ing.  They  may  be  lousy  with  insight 
and  initiative — but  what  can  they  DO  ? 
We’ve  developed  personalities  but 
we’ve  failed  to  discipline  them.  As 
a  result  the  country  is  full  of  youths 
with  too  much  ego  in  their  cosmos 
and  too  little  energy  in  their  char¬ 
acters.  We,  like  the  schools,  are  con¬ 
fused  and  bemuddled,  but  concerted 
action  on  our  part  can  remedy  the  situ¬ 
ation.  We  may  not  be  important  edu¬ 
cators  but  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  After  all,  a  lame  cat  is 
better  than  a  race  horse  when  you’ve 
got  mice.” 

He  also  mentioned,  purely  as  an 
afterthought,  the  difficulty  they  all  ex¬ 
perienced  in  keeping  the  budget  from 
the  door  and  suggested  that  an  increase 
in  efficiency  might  result  in  an  increase 
in  increment.  “Remember,”  said  he, 
"clover  is  sweeter  than  thistles  and 
infinitely  easier  on  the  disposition.” 

In  the  crowd,  as  in  all  similar  gath¬ 
erings,  were  a  number  of  birds,  among 
them  a  Scabella  Columba,  stool  pigeon 
to  you.  So  the  next  morning  the  Board 


of  Education  sent  around  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  bearing  the  tactful 
message,  “No  changes  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  unless  you  want  a  change  in  job.” 
At  once  all  the  teachers  but  Cyril  were 
terribly  pleased  with  the  system.  He 
walked  sadly  away,  looking  for  a  big 
place  to  be  alone  in,  with  room  to  think. 

Soon  he  picked  up  his  friend  Cyrena, 
whose  long  years  of  disillusioning  ex¬ 
perience  had  brought  her  wisdom  and 
an  enviable  indifference,  which  she 
wore  like  an  armored  cruiser. 


“Why  the  sub-thyroid  expression, 
Cyril?”  she  asked.  “Have  you  become 
one  of  those  unhappy  creatures  who  are 
against  everything  that  is,  and  for  any¬ 
thing  that  ain’t?”  She  smiled  after 
hearing  his  story.  “The  country’s  full 
of  noble  thoughts,  but  a  job  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  You  can’t  expect  any¬ 
body  to  risk  one  for  a  mere  ideal.  Your 
name  should  be  Donkey  Ote,  you  are 
always  tilting  at  windmills.” 

Cyril  attempted  to  excuse  his  falter¬ 
ing  comrades.  “They’re  so  confused 
they  can’t  think  what  to  think,”  he 
said. 

“Or  just  can’t  think,”  murmured 
Cyrena.  “You  doubtless  did  it  all  for  , 
the  best,  but  acting  for  the  best  has 
ruined  many  a  career,  especially  when 
the  actor’s  judgment  wasn’t  so  good.” 

“But,”  persisted  Cyril,  “something 
ought  to  be  done.  We  feed  on  thistles, 
figuratively  speaking,  when  all  about 
us  are  the  fruits  of  experience.” 

“Forbidden  fruits,  unless  endorsed 
by  some  teachers’  college,”  Cyrena 
drawled.  Then,  seeing  his  pathetic  ex¬ 
pression,  she  said,  “You  thought  you’d 
all  labor  for  justice  together,  and  look 
what  happen^ — ^you  got  all  the  labor, 
and  there  ain’t  no  justice.  Cheer  up. 


Drawings  by  Jon  DeVilbiss 


time  marches  on,  even  if  it  did  step 
on  you.” 

“Time  and  talent  are  being  wasted 
shamefully,”  moaned  Cyril.  “Educa¬ 
tion  is  running  in  circles  and  getting 
nowhere.  What  can  I  do  ?” 

Cyrena’s  patience  was  exhausted. 
“Stop  fussing,”  she  sneered,  and  turned 
away.  “Be  an  acquiesce  mart  and  try 
to  please  everybody.  What  else  is  there 
in  life  for  academic  asses?” 

•So  Cyril  ate  another  thistle  and 
thought  bitterly  of  his  quashed  cru¬ 
sade.  He  visioned  the  school  of  his 
dreams — where  the  curriculum  was 
vocational  without  ignoring  culture  and 
cultural  without  being  useless — really 
preparing  the  student  for  life,  either 
as  a  migratory  milkmaid  or  a  muni¬ 
tions  magnate.  In  this  school  the 
teacher  would  make  the  pupil  actually 
do  something  instead  of  talk  about  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  It  would  be  defi¬ 
nitely  understood  that,  although  in¬ 
spiration  is  more  important  than 
instruction,  a  little  of  both  won’t  hurt, 
and  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
is  as  essential  to  the  development  and 
efficiency  of  a  teacher  as  to  his  pupils. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  wise 
Cyrena  was  deploring  his  dangerous 
ideas  to  a  group  of  pleasurably  horri¬ 
fied  friends,  Cyril,  still  chewing  his 
thistle,  was  planning  a  new  crusade 
against  futility  and  foolishness,  undis¬ 
couraged  by  his  recent  rebuff,  firm  in 
his  conviction  of  the  right. 

But  then  Cyril  was  only  a  jackass! 
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IF  HE  happened  to  look  to  his  left  at 
the  right  time,  a  New  York-bound 
motorist  might  notice  three  small 
schools  perched  on  the  brink  of  the 
traffic-filled  river  of  U.  S.  Route  1  as 
it  crosses  New  Jersey  from  Trenton 
to  Jersey  City.  He  might  wonder 
somewhat  apprehensively  at  the  acci¬ 
dent  rate  for  the  children  who  have  to 
skirt  and  cross  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
heavily  traveled  highways  to  get  to 
school. 

He  probably  wouldn’t  believe  it  if 
someone  told  him  that  none  of  these 
schools  had  had  a  traffic  accident — 
fatal  or  otherwise — for  more  than  10 
years.  This  record  is  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  The  teachers  cross  their 
fingers  when  they  speak  of  it.  But  it’s 
true. 

Baker’s  Basin  school  (Lawrence 
Township  No.  4),  with  98  pupils  in 
eight  grades,  has  not  had  a  child  hurt 
on  the  highway  in  all  the  15  year-s  of 
its  existence.  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Sailey, 
principal,  says  the  first  graduating  class, 
in  1925,  drew  up  the  safety  regulations 
that,  with  a  few  additions,  keep  the 
children  safe  today.  This  school  is  a 
mile  or  two  north  of  Trenton  traffic 
circle. 

Penn’s  Neck  school,  just  south  of  the 
Princeton  circle,  has  113  children  in 
9  grades  and  has  not  had  an  accident 
in  more  than  17  years.  Its  principal 
is  Miss  Georgiana  Hauck. 

Adams  School,  a  six  grade  two-room 
building  with  50  pupils,  has  a  similarly 
clean  record  for  at  least  13  years. 
Located  near  the  most  heavily  con¬ 
gested  area  of  the  highway,  south  of 
New  Brunswick,  it  is  under  the  great¬ 
est  traffic  handicap  of  all.  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  Okerson,  principal,  gives  some  of 
the  credit  to  the  highway  itself.  “The 
children  have  grown  up  to  fear  and 
respect  it,  as  shore  people  do  the  sea,” 
she  said,  “and  are  naturally  more 
careful.” 

Natural  caution,  however,  is  not  the 
biggest  reason  for  the  amazing  safety 
records  of  these  precariously  situated 
schools.  The  hero  of  the  record  is 
Safety  Education,  every  day,  every 
hour  and  every  year. 


NOBODY  HURT- 
NOBODY  KILLED- 


By  Judy  Graves 


Beginners  are  drilled  in  safety 
“don’ts”  the  very  first  day  of  school; 
older  children  are  reminded  of  them, 
and  of  their  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  little  ones.  Safety  lessons  are  given 
at  regular  periods  throughout  the  year ; 
safety  posters  hang  on  the  bulletin 
board;  safety  “quiz”  games  are  held; 
safety  awards  given  and  breakers  of 
safety  rules  reprimanded. 

So  deeply  ingrained  are  the  safety 
rules  of  these  schools  that  children  will 
not  even  cross  the  highway  alone  if 
they  happen  to  arrive  before  the  safety 
patrol  goes  on  duty  or  if  they  are 
tardy.  They  stand  there,  even  in  the 
rain,  until  someone — teacher,  janitor 
or  patrol  member,  rescues  them.  At 
Baker’s  Basin,  they  call  this  being 
“marooned”.  There  also,  no  teacher 
is  permitted  to  keep  a  child  after  school 
unless  she  takes  him  home  herself. 
Result:  none  kept. 

A  big  factor  in  these  schools’  effort 
is  the  safety  patrol  organized  by  the 
State  Police’s  Bureau  of  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  patrols  enforce  the  rules 


Patrol  members  stand  in  pairs  on  either 
side  of  the  highway.  The  children 
come  out  of  the  building  single  file,  and 
are  led  across  the  highway  by  a  patrol 
member.  At  Penn’s  Neck,  there  is  no 
janitor  on  traffic  duty.  Patrol  mem¬ 
bers  watch  for  a  safe  crossing  on  their 
own.  Most  of  the  children,  however, 
come  and  go  on  the  school  bus. 

^^TROL  members  walk  along  the  high¬ 
way  with  the  other  children,  to  see  that 
no  one  steps  off  the  path,  which  is 
completely  off  the  shoulder. 

One  patrol  member  is  always  in  the 
school  bus,  by  the  emergency  door 
where  he  can  open  it  if  necessary.  He 
also  helps  little  children  off  and  on  the 
vehicle  and  keeps  them  from  reckless 
behavior  en  route.  The  bus  follows  a 
circular  route  so  that  children  will 
always  be  deposited  on  their  home  side 
of  the  road.  If  there  is  a  second  bus, 
another  patrol  member  stays  at  school 
with  the  children  waiting  for  it. 

On  the  school  playground,  patrol 


Safe  Crossing 


Single  file,  the 
children  o  f 
Baker’s  Basin 
School  cross 
U.  S.  1,  pro¬ 
tected  by  jan¬ 
itor  and  safe- 
ty  patrol. 
None  of  them 
has  ever  been 
hurt. 


Xetr  Jer»ey  State  Police 


for  walking  on  highways,  crossing  the 
road,  getting  in  and  out  of  the  school 
bus  and  playing  on  the  school  ground. 
The  rules  are  alike,  and  they  work. 

In  brief,  the  system  runs  something 
like  this: 

When  school  is  ready  to  dismiss, 
noon  or  afternoon,  the  janitor,  who  is 
a  “special  officer”  in  the  community, 
goes  out  to  the  safety  island  with  a  red 
flag,  or  sign  to  stop  oncoming  cars. 


members  stand  by  to  stop  children  from 
running  into  the  highway  after  a  ball 
or  each  other. 

None  of  these  rules  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  any  teacher  in  a  school  where 
safety  is  stressed.  It  is  their  constant 
application  in  a  particularly  hazardous 
situation,  rather  than  their  content,  that 
is  impressive. 

The  Review  congratulates  the  three 
little  schools  on  Route  1. 
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A  ClGdn  Record  for  School  Safety  Patrols 


By  Sgt.  John  V.  Conover,  State  Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Safety  Education,  New  Jersey  State  Police 


As  THOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of 
L  school  children  troop  off  to 
school,  countless  pairs  of  anxious  eyes 
follow  them,  and  again  at  the  close  of 
day,  seek  out  their  safe  return.  There 
they  are,  eager  spontaneous  youngsters, 
passing  along  the  highways,  crossing 
crowded  streets  morning,  noon  and 
night.  Who  knows  all  that  could 
happen. 

Indeed,  we  know  too  much  already. 
The  long  trail  of  death,  deformity  and 
misery  is  man’s  severest  penalty  for  his 
invention  of  the  automobile.  So  it 
must  be  comforting  to  mothers,  fathers 
and  school  authorities  of  our  state  when 
they  learn  that  a  safety  patrol  has  been 
organized  in  the  school  their  children 
attend. 

The  first  patrol*  under  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police’s  supervision,  was 
started  at  Woodbury  Heights  in 
March,  1929.  In  all  the  interi'ening 
years,  not  one  child  has  been  hurt  or 
killed  while  crossing  a  street  or  high¬ 
way  under  patrol  supervision. 

Today,  more  than  100,000  pupils  in 
433  rural  schools  are  protected  by  the 
school  safety  patrols  which  include 
5,000  boys  and  3,000  girls  as  members. 
Patrols  are  located  on  every  major 
highway  in  the  state. 

What  is  a  patrol?  It  is  a  school  or¬ 
ganization  of  selected  pupils  to  keep 
other  pupils  and  themselves  safe  from 
the  hazards  of  everyday  life.  It  has  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  officers  and  a 
motto  of  “Safety,  Service  and  Citizen¬ 
ship.’’  Safety  is  the  objective  we  under¬ 
stand  when  the  patrol  is  mentioned, 
but  citizenship  and  service  are  the 
things  that  touch  you  deeply  upon 
seeing  it  work. 

In  accordance  with  modern  accepted 
practice,  patrol  members  are  NOT 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  street  or  to 
direct  traffic.  They  stand  upon  the 
curb  and  give  stop  and  go  signals  to 
children  about  to  cross  the  highway, 
and  under  no  circumstances  are  they 
permitted  to  direct  vehicular  traffic. 
Every  pupil  so  restrained  is  acquiring 
a  habit  and  an  attitude.  The  habit 
says  “Wait.’’  The  attitude  reasons 
“Why.” 

There  are  infractions  to  be  sure,  as 
there  always  will  be  with  children.  But 
these  infractions  are  against  a  code 
which  the  pupils  have  accepted.  It  is 
their  code.  They  agree  to  abide  by  it, 
and  they  know  the  consequences  of  fail¬ 
ure.  The  patrol-members  have  agreed 

*  The  first  safety  patrol  In  the  United  States 
was  established  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  In  1916. 


Xetr  Jemen  State  Police 

PALS  it  the  title  Nevr  Jersey  State  Police  like  for  this  picture.  To  the  troop¬ 
ers,  it  illustrates  the  spirit  of  their  School  Safety  Patrols.  They  say  boys 
and  girls  who  become  friends  with  their  supervising  officer  are  unlikely  to 
grow  into  traffic  violators  and  "cop”  haters. 


to  carry  out  a  purpose.  They  have 
taken  on  a  job.  All  the  school  under¬ 
stands  the  duties  implied. 

Each  patrol-member  wears  an  arm 
brassard  bearing  the  designation  “New 
Jersey  State  Police  School  Safety  Pa¬ 
trol.”  And  it  is  a  proud  day  for  the 
boy  or  girl  who  wins  an  appointment. 
And  by  the  same  token  it  is  bitter  gall 
to  those  who  lose  their  membership  and 
the  insignia  for  failing  to  perform  their 
duties. 

Safety  Patrol  meetings  are  held  in 
each  of  the  433  rural  schools  at  least 
once  each  month.  A  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  Education  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police,  accompanied  by  the 
faculty  advisor  appointed  by  the  princi¬ 
pal,  are  in  attendance.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  safety  in  the  home,  on  the  street 
and  in  the  water  are  discussed. 

Programs,  planned  in  advance  by  the 
Bureau,  take  up  some  phase  of  safety  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  month.  In  September, 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Safety  Patrols  for  the  year, 
the  drawing  of  a  traffic  and  crossing 
map  of  the  school  area ;  discussion  of  _ 
local  conditions  and  hazards,  a  check 
on  all  pedestrian  crossings ;  simple  dem¬ 
onstrations  to  instruct  new  pupils  in 
safety,  and  a  review  of  safety  practices 
and  habits  with  the  advanced  pupils  to 
show  them  where  accidents  occur. 


'Phis  last  is  important,  for  approxi¬ 
mately  17%  occur  in  the  school  build¬ 
ing,  19%  on  sch<x)l  grounds,  32%  at 
home,  23%  in  miscellaneous  places,  and 
only  9%  going  to  and  from  school 
property. 

The  safety  patrol  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  dissemination  and  practice  of 
Safety  Education  to  elementary  pupils 
for  it  is  their  own  organization  and  is 
presented  to  them  by  friends.  Safety 
Patrols  are  still  growing  in  number 
and  efficiency,  and  the  attitude  of  par¬ 
ents  toward  them  is  most  favorable. 

We  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  feel  that  the  full  support  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  so  ably  represented  by  Doctor 
.Allen  G.  Ireland,  has  made  possible 
our  progress  during  the  past  1 1  years. 
I’he  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
supervising  principals,  principals,  help¬ 
ing  teachers  and  teachers  have  coopera¬ 
ted  wholeheartedly,  as  have  the  children 
themselves. 

Safety  Education  is  a  new  field. 
There  are  of  course  many  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  future  courses  of  action 
It  should  adopt  and  follow.  In  my 
opinion,  the  organization  of  a  safety 
patrol  in  every  school  in  the  state,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  further  safety 
principles  and  protection  more  than 
any  other  single  thing. 


MAY,  1940 
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Articulation  Becomes  Articulate 

Everybody  talks  about  articulation,  and 
y  yman  ros  aw  most  people  let  it  go  at  that.  These 

PemNrton  Borough  teachers  talked  two  years,  but  acted  too. 


ONE  OF  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  a  small  rural  high  school 
is  that  of  articulating  its  own  practice 
and  philosophy  with  those  of  the  va¬ 
rious  elementary  schools  which  supply 
it  with  students.  The  high  school  must 
deal  with  a  situation  where  a  majority 
of  its  pupils — more  than  half  in  our 
case — come  from  outlying  districts. 

For  some  time  the  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Pemberton  High  School 
have  recognized  this  problem.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1938,  they  decided  to  attack  it 
systematically.  Accordingly,  Mr.  M. 
Gregg"  Hibbs,  supervising  principal, 
suggested  a  series  of  conferences  where¬ 
in  principals  of  the  seven  contributing 
elementary  schools  and  the  high  school 
faculty  might  air  their  views  and 
come  to  some  common  ground  of 
agreement. 

His  suggestion  was  welcomed  by 
the  elementary  principals,  who  recog¬ 
nized  as  well  as  we  did  the  differences 
in  philosophy  and  practice  that  ex¬ 
isted  between  their  schools  and  the 
high  school.  The  Burlington  County 
helping  teachers  were  quick  to  see  the 
opportunity  and  were  helpful  in  many 
ways.  The  county  superintendent.  Dr. 
Louis  J.  Kaser,  lent  the  program  his 
full  support  and  cooperation. 

The  high  school  had  long  been 
aware  that  this  elementary-to-high 
school  jump  was  one  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  pupil  maladjustment.  Its 
guidance  department  had  tried  to  make 
the  transition  easier  in  various  ways: 

( 1 )  By  carrying  on  the  cumulative 
individual  record  plan  started  by  most 
of  the  elementary  schools;  (2)  by  a 
program  of  pre-enrollment  guidance 
that  includes  a  screening  of  our  film 
“Meet  Pemberton  High,”  which  ac¬ 
quaints  incoming  classes  with  routine 
matters  of  our  school;  (3)  by  inviting 
the  eighth  graders  to  be  our  guests  for 
a  full  school  day,  during  which  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  teach¬ 
ers,  attend  classes  and  explore  the  build¬ 
ing;  afterwards,  the  guidance  director 
visits  each  school  to  help  students  select 
definite  programs  for  their  freshman 
year;  (4)  by  providing  a  “Step-Up 
Day”  when  the  “freshmen-to-be”  bring 
their  schedules  with  them  and  go 
through  a  typical  day  of  their  new 
program;  (5)  by  providing  individual 
adjustment  sheets  and  an  opportunity 
for  teachers  to  interview  each  pupil  in 
the  interests  of  better  adjustment. 


In  spite  of  all  this  effort  the  high 
school  teachers  felt  that  we  were  not 
so  successful  in  articulating  with  the 
elementary  schools  as  we  should  like 
to  be.  This  feeling  was  reflected  in 
many  of  their  questions  early  in  the 
1938  conferences.  Here  are  some 
typical  ones: 

“Why  did  our  pupils  have  so  obvious 
a  lack  of  the  ability  to  express  them¬ 
selves  orally  and  in  writing?” — “Why 
would  they  not  take,  or  try  to  follow, 
directions?” — “What  was  the  basic 
cause  for  their  lack  of  respect  for 
adults,  for  each  other,  and  for  school 
property?” — “Why,  too,  did  they  seem 
to  lack  ambition?” — “Could  it  be 
entirely  our  fault,  our  personnel,  our 
curriculum  offering?” 

As  the  meetings  progressed,  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  threw  light  upon  intrinsic 
problems  and  their  underlying  causes. 
Papers  on  every  viewpoint  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  county  helping  teachers, 
elementary  teachers  and  high  school 
teachers. 

At  a  later  conference,  the  different 
departments  of  the  high  school  were 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
philosophy,  problems  and  difficulties. 
As  a  whole,  the  high  school  faculty 
was  in  favor  of  pupil-planning  and 
participation,  motivation  from  within, 
purposeful  activity,  but  on  the  question 
of  fundamentals  it  presented  a  divided 
front.  Some  of  the  high  school  faculty 
felt  that  the  elementary  school’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  such  things  as  pupil-planned 
projects,  activity,  etc.,  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  fundamentals  to  a  point  where  the 
pupils  could  cope  with  high  school 
work.  Others  saw  the  value  of  the 
elementary  school  view-point  in  that  the 
students  appeared  happier,  were  per¬ 
haps  better  motivated,  and  had,  as  a 
group,  a  better  chance  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  than  would  possibly  be  the  case  in 
a  more  traditional  set-up. 

THE  following  conference,  the 
elementary  school  presented  its  philoso¬ 
phy,  emphasizing  practices  which  it 
thought  to  be  of  special  value.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  view-point  has  consistently 
tried  to  shape  its  program  in  terms  of 
pupil  needs  and  capacities.  F rom  a  study 
made  of  the  experiences  of  the  average 
elementary  pupil  from  this  area,  a 
group  of  elementary,  teachers  concluded 
this : 


“Our  children’s  lives  are  most  mea¬ 
ger  in  those  experiences  which  help 
them  to  adjust  to  the  various  situa¬ 
tions  which  they  must  sooner  or  later 
meet.  As  a  group  of  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  w’e  feel  that  purposeful  activity  is 
secured  when  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  child  are  followed.  Then  only 
does  he  begin  to  think,  feel,  and  act  for 
himself  and  the  group.” 

Along  with  this,  it  must  be  said  that 
most  of  the  elementary  teachers  had 
pledged  themselves  to  the  development 
in  their  pupils  of  those  habits  which 
contribute  to  effective  and  harmonious 
group  living. 

^I'here  you  have  in  a  very  abbrevi¬ 
ated  form  the  work  of^  the  articulation 
conferences  between  one  high  school 
and  its  sending  districts.  I  cannot  begin 
to  pretend  that  it  is  complete,  for  it 
covers  more  than  two  years’  work. 
The  point  now  to  be  considered  is: 
What  happened  after  all  this  talk? 
Or  did  it  end  there? 

It  is  possible  to  point  to  some  very 
definite  and  concrete  outcomes,  al¬ 
though  the  more  intangible  ones  are 
perhaps  just  as  important  if  harder  to 
recognize. 

First,  a  brief  glance  at  what  has 
happened  to  our  elementary  school 
practice  and  philosophy: 

1.  A  re-emphasis  in  some  cases  on  fun¬ 
damentals  without  sacrificing  pupil- 
planning  and  participation. 

2.  An  increased  realization  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  relationship  between 
home  and  school. 

3.  A  realization  of  the  need  for  enrich¬ 
ing  experiences. 

4.  Elimination  of  habits  that  later  con¬ 
flict  with  desirable  habits  which  the 
high  school  wishes  to  form  (e.g., 
learning  to  typewrite  in  the  random, 
“pick  Sc  punch”  method). 

5.  A  greater  stress  on  independent  study 
habits. 

6.  A  majority  of  the  elementary  teachers 
admitted  having  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the  high  school 
and  more  confidence  in  what  it  is 
trying  to  do  to  meet  varying  needs  and 
abilities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the 
high  school  faculty  report  some  changes 
and  revisions  that  are  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  outcomes  of  the  articulation 
conferences.* 

*  “It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  faculty  real- 
ir-es  that  to  select  outcomes  is  not  easy.  Some 
of  them  may  be  wishful  thinking.  They  defi¬ 
nitely  are  not  objective.  The  faculty  hopes  that 
the  outcomes  here  recorded  correspond  at  least 
roughly  with  the  actual  situation.” — Pember¬ 
ton  faculty  report  on  “Outcomes  of  the  Con¬ 
ferences.” 
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1.  Changes  in  philosophy. 

a.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stress  on  the  child  and  not 
subject  matter. 

b.  A  revaluation  of  aims  and  objectives 
by  both  the  high  school  and  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

c.  A  greater  consciousness  of  the  needs 
of  children. 

d.  An  expectation  of  heterogeneity  of 
ability  and  preparation  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  causes. 

e.  A  recognition  of  the  high  school’s 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
Reading  Problem. 

2.  Changes  in  practices,  curricula  and 
administrative  devices. 

a.  Pupil-planning  and  participation. 

b.  More,  and  more  varied  teaching 
methods  used. 

c.  Pupils  who  would  ordinarily  be 
taking  a  “social  scientific’’  course 
identified  and  grouped  homogeneously 
unknown  to  them.  (This  is  to  be 
followed  up  later  to  see  if  conditions 
have  been  improved.) 

d.  Decreased  departmentalization  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

e.  Pupil-adjustment  stressed. 

It  would  be  folly  to  assume  that 
with  this  work  the  problem  of  articula¬ 
tion  had  been  solved.  The  participants 
do  not  feel  so  and  1  am  sure  are  not 
desirous  of  leaving  that  impression  with 
others.  The  task  now  points  to  the 
evaluation  of  what  has  been  done,  the 
revision.  We  must  now  evaluate  what 
has  been  done,  revise  and  enlarge  the 
articulation  program  in  the  light  of 
past  mistakes  and  ever-emerging  needs. 
The  ultimate  goal,  of  course,  is 
toward  thinking  of  education  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process,  not  as  a  series  of  stages. 
We  are  perhaps  justified  in  feeling  that 
we  have  made  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


CONFERENCE  ENDS  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 
FOR  ELIZABETH  ASSOCIATION 


Tie  Elizabeth  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  climaxed  a  year  of  purpose¬ 
ful  activity  with  its  second  annual 
conference  on  March  12.  Achieve¬ 
ments  during  the  year  included  an 
impressive  city-wide  observance  of 
American  Education  Week,  passage  of 
an  “adjusted  increment’’  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  constant  cooperation  with  other 
local  organizations  and  a  successful 
public  relations  program. 

The  conference,  or  “institute’’  as  the 
newspapers  called  it,  opened  at  8 :30  a. 
m.  in  the  Grover  Cleveland  Junior 
High  School  auditorium.  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
FVetwell,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  told  700  teachers  that  good 
adult  citizens  of  tomorrow  are  the 
good  child  citizens  of  today.  He  charged 
the  schools  with  the  responsibility  for 
making  good  citizens  out  of  their 
pupils. 

Numerous  commercial  and  organiza¬ 
tional  exhibits,  including  those  of  the 
N.E.A.  (see  cut)  and  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,  were  inspected 
between  9:30  and  11  o’clock.  Sec¬ 
tional  meetings  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  the  conference  theme,  “Our 
Schools — Trustees  of  Democracy,’’ 
completed  the  morning  session.  Main 
speakers  at  these  meetings  were: 


Dr.  Franklin  Dunham,  educational 
director  of  NBC  ;  Prof.  James  L.  Mur- 
sell.  Teachers  College,  Columbia;  Prof. 
Jay  B.  Nash,  New  York  University 
School  of  Education ;  Dr.  Ina  C.  Sar- 
torius,  assistant  principal,  Horace 
Mann  School;  Dr.  Ben  D.  Wood,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cooperative  Test  Service, 
New  York. 

Governor  A.  Harry  Moore,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “Education  as  a  State  Function,’’ 
delivered  the  main  address  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  afternoon  session.  Dr.  Howard 
Dare  White,  assistant  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education,  and  Walter  H. 
Cole,  president  of  the  Elizabeth  Board 
of  Works,  extended  greetings  for  Com¬ 
missioner  Charles  H.  Elliott  and  Mayor 
James  T.  Kirk,  respectively. 

At  the  banquet  honoring  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man’s  17  years  as  superintendent.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers  College 
professor,  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Heaton,  vice  president  of  the  local 
board  of  education,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  Numerous  testimonials  were 
read. 

Mrs.  Helen  Manship  and  Ralph 
Gallagher,  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Program  Committee  and  Professional 
Improvement  Committee,  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  conference. 


Colored  Teachers  Plan 
25th  Anniversary 

Celebrating  25  years  of  existence, 
the  Organization  of  Teachers  of  Col¬ 
ored  Children  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  hold  its  annual  conference 
.May  10  and  1 1  at  Atlantic  City.  There 
are  now  about  490  Negro  teachers  in 
New  Jersey  public  schools. 

The  group  was  organized  to  help 
teachers  of  colored  children  meet  their 
responsibilities  for  educating  future 
citizens.  To  help  their  pupils  get 
more  education,  these  teachers  plan  to 
raise  a  $1,000  loan  fund  before  the 
conference. 

The  conference  will  open  Friday 
ev  ening  with  a  banquet  honoring  found¬ 
ers  and  past  presidents  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Financial  experts  of  Lincoln,  Howard 
and  Rutgers  University  will  lead  the 
Saturday  morning  discussion  on  “Fi¬ 
nancing  and  Education.’’ 

At  the  Saturday  afternoon  meeting. 
Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  philosophy 
professor  from  Howard  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  speak  on 
“Whither,  Negro  Youth.’’ 
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ow  can  we  secure  a  rea¬ 
sonable  salary  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  our  original  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  services  we 
render?”  This  is  a  crucial  prob¬ 
lem  for  those  who  have  entered 
teaching  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Prior  to  the  depression,  the 
economic  future  of  school  teachers  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  promising.  A  profession 
which  had  been  traditionally  low-sal¬ 
aried  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as 
one  deserving  richer  financial  returns. 
The  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in 
1929  foreshadowed  a  general  lowering 
in  financial  remuneration  to  school 
teachers.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since 
teachers’  salaries  must  depend  upon 
the  income  of  the  taxpayers.  We  could 
not  hope  to  maintain  a  prosperity  salary 
schedule  in  a  period  of  adversity.  In 
most  communities,  salaries  were  tem¬ 
porarily  cut  and  those  just  entering 
teaching  were  engaged  at  very  low 
salaries.  Cuts  were  restored,  but  there 
were  no  raises.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  teachers  in  the  same  school 
system,  teaching  the  same  subjects,  earn 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  their 
colleagues. 

Financially  speaking,  the  years  1936, 
1937,  1938,  1939  have  been  prosperous 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  have 
not  been  attended  with  equal  pros¬ 
perity,  however,  for  the  younger 
teachers.  The  inertia  of  past  years, 
when  no  increases  were  granted,  has 
had  to  be  overcome.  Not  only  the 
public  but  even  school  boards  have  to 
be  re-educated  to  the  idea  that  the  very 
basis  of  the  economic  life  of  the  school 
teacher  is  founded  on  a  low  starting 
salary  with  gradual  increments  over  a 
period  of  years  until  the  maximum  is 
reached.  Much  of  that  re-education  is 
going  on  through  teachers’  associations. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  prove  that 
teaching  is  a  noble  profession ;  that  it  is 
underpaid ;  that  it  involves  sacrifices 
both  of  time  and  energy.  We  must 
take  the  offensive.  We  must  show  that 
teachers  can  organize  into  one  compact 
group,  and  that,  so  organized,  they  can 
assume  leadership  in  a  community  as  a 
cultural,  social,  and  even,  if  necessary, 
as  a  political  unit. 

In  one  community,  a  series  of  lectures 
and  recitals  was  given  which  grossed 
over  a  thousand  dollars  and  netted 
almost  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
profits  were  handed  to  a  welfare  com¬ 
mittee,  which  spent  the  money  to  aid 


We  teachers  have  let  others  take  the 
spotlight,  and  the  rewards,  long  enough. 
It's  our  turn  now.  A  local  association 
president  mentions  a  few  ways  for  or¬ 
ganized  teachers  to  make  themselves 
appreciated  in  the  community. 


the  needy  among  the  children  in  the 
schools. 

Teachers  are  often  asked  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  many  welfare  and  social  organ¬ 
izations,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Red  Cross,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Or¬ 
ganizations,  etc.  One  organization  of 
school  teachers  formed  a  “community 
chest”  of  its  own  and  disbursed  its 
contributions  as  a  group,  not  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  effect  was  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  teachers  received 
considerable  attention  because  of  its 
size  and  also  brought  to  light  the 
amount  of  charity  dispensed  by  the 
teachers.  The  effect  this  had  towards 
the  creation  of  good  will  was 
tremendous. 


Politicians  have  to  be  feted.  The 
Public  Relations  Committee  annually 
entertains  the  mayor  and  the  commis¬ 
sioners  at  a  sumptuous  dinner.  After 
the  dinner,  reports  are  read  dealing 
with  the  welfare,  cultural,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  accomplishments  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  organization.  The  politicians 
naturally  are  impressed  and,  as  a  result, 
are  inclined  to  be  more  favorable  to 
the  viewpoint  of  the  teachers. 

In  some  commimities,  school  budgets 
must  be  approved  by  a  board  of  school 
estimate.  This  board  usually  consists 
of  two  members  of  the  school  board, 
two  commissioners,  and  the  mayor. 
The  latter  holds  the  balance  of  power, 
presuming  that  the  two  school  board 
members  are  with  the  teachers.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  to  the 
mayor’s  attention  what  the  teachers  are 
doing  or  willing  to  do  for  the  city.  In 
most  cases,  the  mayor  will  gladly  accept 
the  aid  of  the  teachers’  organization  in 
discussing  community  problems.  He 
should  be  asked  to  place  teachers  on 
city  committees.  He  should  be  offered 
the  cooperation  of  the  teachers’  organ¬ 
ization  in  sponsoring  all  drives  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  If  the  city  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  advertise  itself  in  order  to  gain 
new  ratables,  the  teachers  should  con¬ 
tribute  their  share,  since  they  ultimately 
will  prosper  therefrom. 


Frequently  the  teachers  have 
constructed  no  background  on 
which  to  base  their  plea  for  salary 
increases.  One  association  has  a 
committee  which  makes  a  close 
study  of  city  finances.  In  this 
town,  the  teachers  have  represen¬ 
tation  on  a  group  which  goes  over 
the  tax  collections  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  discusses  the  possibilities 
for  the  coming  year.  This  group  meets 
in  January  before  the  school  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  budgets  are  drawn.  If  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  city  permits  fair 
increases,  without  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  taxpayers,  all  concerned  agree  to 
the  amount  to  be  granted.  In  this  way, 
hard  feelings  are  eliminated. 

Here  is  one  success  story: 

After  the  proper  background  had 
been  built  by  sponsoring  a  lecture  and 
recital  series,  considerable  welfare 
work,  much  entertaining  of  public 
officials,  school  boards,  and  administra¬ 
tors,  the  public  relations  committee 
went  to  work.  During  the  year,  it  had 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  financial 
status  of  the  community — present  tax 
collections,  back  tax  collections,  new 
ratables,  bonded  indebtedness,  relief 
load,  county  taxes,  railroad  taxes,  fran¬ 
chise  taxes,  etc.  A  plea  was  made  to 
the  president  of  the  school  board  for  a 
hearing  before  the  entire  board.  There 
was  frank  and  honest  discussion  with 
the  board  as  to  a  fair  amount  to  be 
placed  in  the  budget  for  salary  increases. 

It  might  be  well  to  assert  at  this 
point  that  not  much  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  must  be  won  oyer  to  the 
teachers’  viewpoint. 


XHE  ideal  situation  would  be  for  the 
board  of  education  to  sit  down  with 
the  superintendent  and  representatives 
of  the  teachers  and  discuss  such  parts 
of  the  budget  as  directly  concern  the 
teachers.  A  representative  group  could 
then  meet  with  the  mayor  and  discuss 
the  school  budget  in  its  relationship 
with  the  entire  city  budget.  Frankness 
and  honesty  should  be  the  criteria  in 
such  a  discussion. 

In  Rahway,  the  teachers’  association 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
splendid  and  able  cooperation  of  its 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Arthur  Perry. 
The  Association  has  sponsored  several 
concert  and  lecture  series  which  have 
supported  extensive  welfare  work 
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among  the  needy  children  in  the  school 
system.  This  committee,  incidentally, 
is  headed  by  our  attendance  officer  who 
is  also  a  nurse.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  honored  annually  by  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  dinner.  There  is  also  a  dinner 
of  the  Executive  Committee  which  is 
devoted  to  outlining  the  work  done  by 
the  teachers’  organization.  The  Mayor, 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  are  guests  of  honor  at  this 
dinner. 

Our  teachers  are  encouraged  to  be¬ 
come  members  in  local  organizations 
such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Elks, 
K.  of  C.,  American  Legion,  etc.  They 
are  urged  to  cooperate  fully  in  com¬ 
munity  enterprises  sponsored  by  these 
groups.  All  of  this  work  is  controlled 
by  the  Public  Relations  Committee, 
which  is  headed  most  capably  by  Mr. 
'I'yler  Clark.  Other  activities  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rahway  Teachers’  Or¬ 
ganization  are  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  here.  It  might  be  said,  in  closing, 
that  all  these  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain.  We  have  secured  the  blessings 
of  our  Superintendent,  the  loyal  co¬ 
operation  of  our  board,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  of  the  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  Common  Council.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  all  gained, 
e.  g. — salary  increases  of  more  than 
$13,000  in  the  last  two  years. 


The  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  published  this  cartoon  in 
its  April  Bulletin  to  illustrate  an  article  entitled  “Poor  New  Jersey?”  “All  prob¬ 
lems  hang  on  more  money  for  the  schools,”  the  Bulletin  says.  “Property  in  your 
locality  is  paying  about  all  it  can.  State  Aid  is  necessary.  This  will  only  come 
about  by  broadening  the  tax  base  .  .  .”  Then  it  advises  teachers  to  study  up  on 
the  State  Association’s  program  for  a  graduated  personal  income  tax  and  a  flat 
rate  corporaUon  income  tax. 


OF  NATIONAL  NOTE 


Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye 

From  The  Schoolmaster  and  Wom¬ 
an  Teacher’s  Chronicle,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  England’s  National  Union  of 
Teachers : 

“Impressed  by  our  appeal  for  brevity 
in  Association  reports,  one  press  cor¬ 
respondent  sends  us  the  following : 
‘Denton-in-the-Ditches.  6 :30 — Presi¬ 
dent  proclaimed.  7 :30 — Members  de¬ 
claimed.  8 :30 — Secretary  explained. 
9:30 — Executive  acclaimed.  B.  Revity. 
If  too  long,  please  reduce  to — 6:30 — 
Minutes  read.  9:30 — Home  to  bed.’ ’’ 

Rural  Sociologists  Wanted 

The  numerous  federal  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  agriculture  have  drained 
American  colleges  and  universities  of 
so  many  scholars  qualified  to  teach  rural 
social  subjects  that  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  has  undertaken  an 
“exploratory  study”  to  seek  competent 
new  personnel.  Purpose  of  the  study  is 
to  find  qualified  teachers,  particularly 
for  Southern  schools,  where  the  short¬ 
age  is  described  as  critical. 

New  Jersey  and  Three  Others 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  only  four  states 
that  require  pupils  to  salute  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  according  to  a  summary  of 
state  laws  on  citizenship  teaching  pub¬ 


lished  in  School  Life.  Delaware, 
Massachusetts  and  Washington  are  the 
others. 

CCC  and  Illiteracy 

The  CCC  camps  claim  to  have  done 
their  share  of  erasing  illiteracy  from 
the  U.  S.  by  teaching  more  than  80,000 
boys  to  read  and  write.  Out  of  300,000 
enrollees  last  year,  8,500  were  illiterate 
when  they  entered  camp.  The  average 
enrollee  has  never  completed  the  eighth 
grade. 

The  Hen  Is  "Framed” 

Comment  by  Superintendent  Harry 
W.  Langworth  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y. : 
“About  1900  in  the  University  of  Iowa, 
a  teacher  took  a  hen  into  the  class  and, 
while  this  was  a  good  deal  of  an  inno¬ 
vation,  it  was  simply  a  hen.  About 
1910  this  hen  had  become  a  ‘problem’. 
About  1915  it  had  become  a  ‘project’. 
About  1919  this  hen  was  a  ‘unit  of 
work’.  Around  1925  it  was  an  ‘activ¬ 
ity’.  In  1930  it  became  the  basis  of  ‘an 
integrated  program*.  And  lo!  in  1936 
this  poor  hen  had  become  a  ‘frame  of 
reference’.” 

Newspaper  Ally 

A  stimulating  example  of  what  news 
is  to  be  found  in  a  school  system  was 
contained  in  the  series  of  five,  8-page 


Sunday  sections  of  the  Washington 
Post  devoted  to  District  of  Columbia 
Schools.  Mostly  pictures,  it  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  and  a  worthwhile 
public  service. 

Calendar 

Northeastern  Regional  Conference, 
sponsored  by  N.  E.  A.  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers — ^Yale  University, 
May  25. 

National  Employment  Week — Mav 
1-8. 

American  Council  on  Education — 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3-4. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
T  eachers — Omaha,  N  ebraska,  M  ay 
6-9. 

Music  Week — May  5-11. 

Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Elementary  Schools — Albany, 
New  York,  May  13-14. 

World  Goodwill  Day — May  18. 

Special  Libraries  Association — In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  June  3-6. 

American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion — Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  23-28. 

National  Education  Association — 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  June  30- 
July  4. 

Fourth  Annual  Conference  on  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education,  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals — Madison,  Wisconsin,  Julv 
6-19. 
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Tenure  Evasion  Is  Outlawed  By  Bill 
That  Association  Sponsored 


HE  Association’s  tenure  evasion 
bill  (A-81)  became  Chapter  43, 
Laws  of  1940,  when  Governor  A. 
Harry  Moore  signed  it  on  April  15. 
Introduced  and  actively  supported  by 
Union  County’s  Assemblyman  Kerner, 
it  amends  the  old  tenure  law  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  third  way  in  which  a  teacher 
can  acquire  tenure,  i.e.  “by  employ¬ 
ment,  within  a  period  of  any  four  con¬ 
secutive  academic  years,  for  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  more  than  three  academic  years, 
some  part  of  which  must  be  served  in 
an  academic  year  after  July  1,  1940.’’ 

It  also  provides  that  “the  time  any 
teacher,  principal  or  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  had  taught  in  the  district  in  which 
he  was  employed  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  immediately  preceding 
July  1,  1940,  shall  be  counted  in  de¬ 
termining  such  period  or  periods  of 
employment  in  that  district.” 

In  effect  it  means  that  any  teacher 
who  has  been  deprived  of  tenure  by  a 
resignation-absence  requirement  will  go 
under  tenure  at  the  end  of  her  first  day 
of  teaching  in  the  1940-41  school  year. 

While  there  have  been  many  threats 
by  boards  of  education  that  they  would 
dismiss  all  teachers  who  have  been  kept 
from  tenure  by  this  method,  there  are 
numerous  indications  that  most  boards 
will  abide  by  the  law  and  place  under 
tenure  a  majority  of  their  teachers. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Assembly 
by  a  vote  of  50-4. 

Voting  YEA  were  Amlicke,  Artaserse, 
Beronio,  Bertoni,  Boyle,  Cavicchia,  Czach- 
orowski,  DeVoe,  Doremus,  Farley,  Feath- 
erer,  Ferster,  Freund,  Glickenhaus,  Hand, 
Hanna,  Hargrave,  Herbert,  Hess,  Howe, 
Huntington,  Kerner,  Lance,  Littauer,  Lit- 
tell,  Mahr,  McClave,  McCurrie,  Moore, 
Mudrak,  Muir,  Myers,  Orben,  Palese,  Pas- 
coe,  Pierson,  Platts,  Sanford,  Schaeffer, 
G.  B.,  Shafer,  C.  J.,  Shepard,  Smith,  Stack- 
house,  Vogel,  Volpe,  Wegrocki,  Wickham, 
Williamson,  Willson,  H.  A.,  Wilson,  E.  N. 

Voting  NAY  were  Howell,  Lum,  Sholl, 
and  Worrell. 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  12-0. 

Voting  AYE  were  Bowers,  Driscoll, 
Eastwood,  Hendrickson,  Hollinshed,  Jamie¬ 
son,  Loizeaux,  Proctor,  Stout,  Taggart, 
Toolan,  and  Wilensky.  Senator  Loizeaux 
sponsored  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Other  Legislation 

Senate  Bills  66  and  67  (vocational  and 
manual  training  appropriations) — second 
reading. 

Senate  Bill  91  (deductions  for  hospital 
service  plan  or  group  insurance  members)  — 
passed  both  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Assembly  92  (tenure  for  janitors)  — 
passed  in  Assembly. 

Assembly  161  (taxation  for  vocational 
schools) — second  reading. 

Assembly  164  (public  school  boxing) — on 
second  reading. 


.\ssembly  174  (child  labor  and  schooling) 
— divided  into  two  committee  substitutes, 
both  passed  in  Assembly. 

Assembly  246  (bus  contracts) — passed  in 
.Assembly. 

Assembly  247  (school  audits) — committee 
substitute  on  second  reading. 

Assembly  28S  (school  board  budgets) 
— amended,  passed  Assembly. 

Assembly  292  (equal  rights) — amended 
on  second  reading. 

Of  particular  interest  among  the 
more  recent  bills  are  the  following: 

Assembly  307  (Ferster) — Grants  sick 
leave  with  full  pay  for  a  period  of  12 
school  days  in  school  year  to  public  school 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals.  (Educ.) 

Assembly  378  (Worrell) — Requires 
State  Board  of  Education  to  furnish  blank 
record  forms  to  physicians  examining  school 
board  employees.  (Pub.  Health) — Second 
reading. 


“Public  Education  Meets  the 
Challenge  of  Social  Change”  will 
be  the  theme  of  the  1940  convention 
of  the  Association.  Heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Affiliated  Associations  were 
asked  to  build  their  group  programs 
around  that  theme  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Newark,  April  12,  to  plan  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Requests  for  Association  appro¬ 
priations  totalling  $2500  to  finance 
group  programs  were  received  by  the 
officers  and  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly. 

Arrangements  for  group  meetings 


Nominating  Committee 
Report 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  met 
in  Trenton  on  Friday,  February  16, 
and  made  the  following  nominations 
for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  1940-1941 : 

For  President.  Lei.ia  O.  Brown,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

For  Vice-President,  Onsville  J. 
.Moulton,  of  Neptune  Township, 
N.  J. 

For  Secretary,  Derwood  J.  Tew, 
of  Camden,  N.  J. 

For  Treasurer,  Lena  M.  Porreca, 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leigh  M.  Lott, 

Bridgeton,  Chairman 

Margaret  E.  Bahr, 

Garwood,  Secretary. 


and  their  financing  will  follow  the 
general  plan  which  operated  success¬ 
fully  last  year.  Three  afternoons  at 
the  convention  will  be  set  aside  for 
group  meetings,  with  the  Special  Inter¬ 
est  groups’  sessions  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  November  8;  the  Subject  Matter 
sessions  on  Saturday,  November  9 ;  and 
the  School  Level  meetings  on  Monday, 
November  11.  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
convention  will  be  given  over  to  the 
concert  by  the  All-State  Public  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Each 
affiliated  group  will  be  given  a  basic 
allotment  for  its 
convention  pro¬ 
gram,  with  a  con¬ 
tingent  fund 
available  for  spe¬ 
cial  needs. 

'Fhe  group 
heads  also  dis¬ 
cussed  tentative 
proposals  brought 
forward  by  the 
Committee  o  n 
Departments  and 
.Affiliated  Associ¬ 
ations.  These  pro¬ 
posals  involve  a 
possible  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution’s  Article 
VIII,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  such 
groups,  and  ten¬ 
tative  standards 
for  their  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  State 
Association. 


1940  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  is  the  main  avenue  by  which 
resolutions  from  individuals  and  groups  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  can  be  edited  for  presentation 
to  the  delegate  assembly. 

The  Committee  will  meet  September  20,  1940, 
at  5:30  P.  M.,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
for  the  benefit  of  Committee  members.  On  Friday, 
October  4,  1940,  a  meeting  will  be  held  for  appear¬ 
ance  of  Association  members  with  resolutions,  and 
recommendations  from  association  committees  to  be 
proposed  as  resolutions.  The  third  and  final  meet¬ 
ing,  October  18,  1940,  will  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegate  assembly. 

The  committee  urges  members  to  have  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  according  to  the  above  plan. 

Percy  S.  Eichelberger, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
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Pamphlets  and  Booklets 

Recent  Events  in  Europe,  by  J.  Sal- 
wyn  Schapiro.  A  supplement  to  Mod¬ 
ern  Times  in  Europe.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1940. — This  short 
pamphlet  is  designed  to  help  teachers 
bring  European  history  up  to  date, 
i.e.,  to  January  1,  1940.  It  is  a  blow- 
by-blow  account  of  events  that  followed 
since  the  last  war  and  led  to  this 
one.  Single  copies  are  free;  in  quantity 
they  cost  5  cents  each. 

The  Physically  Belou'-Par  Child, 
Changing  Concepts  Regarding  His 
Care  and  Education.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Care  and  Education 
of  Bclow-Par  Children  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  1940. — ^This 
pamphlet  embodies  the  viewpoint  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  by  the  N.T.A.  last  fall 
— that  much  of  the  current  therapy 
for  below-par  children  is  misguided, 
e.g.,  open-air  schools  and  segregation. 
It  calls  for  a  complete  revision  of  our 
definitive  terms  and  revision  of  health 
services  for  this  group  of  children. 

Modern  Language  Plays  and  Pro¬ 
grams.  by  Morris  Brenman.  Boston  ; 
Raker’s  Plays,  1939. — These  six  one- 
act  plays  are  suitable  for  acting  by 
high  school  language  students.  Their 
author,  a  teacher  at  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  has  designed  them  to 
emphasize  the  folk  and  cultural  ele¬ 
ments  of  foreign  civilizations,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  formal  teaching  of 
the  language  itself. 

State  Regulation  of  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  American 
■Automobile  Association.  Washington, 
1).  C.  Revised  edition,  1940. — New 
Jersey  is  one  of  1 5  states  that  now 
require  the  teaching  of  safety  in  public 
schools.  This  and  other  comparative 
facts  »)n  legal  requirements  for  safety 
education  are  easily  f«nind  in  this  com¬ 
prehensive  summary. 

Driver  Education  and  Training 
Manual,  for  high  school  teachers. 
.American  Automobile  Association, 
Washington.  1940.  —  An  excellent 
course  on  the  theoretical  whys  and 
technical  wherefores  of  driver  educa¬ 
tion,  prepared  by  the  Safety  and  Traf¬ 
fic  Engineering  Department  of  the 
AAA. 

How  to  Tour  the  U.  S.  in  31  days 
for  $100,  by  Janet  Cooper  Rutledge. 
New  York:  Harian  Publications.  1939. 
SO  cents. — An  itemized  day-by-day  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tour  the  title  describes, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  good  and 
bad  sides  of  cheap  travel.  Obtain  di¬ 
rect  from  publishers,  at  270  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  •  SPRING  •  BOOKS 


Goodfellow: 


THE  FUNDAMENTALS 
OF  BUSINESS  TRAINING 


An  excellent  introductory  text  in  principles  of  business  training  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  the  beginner  in  ninth 
grade.  The  material  ranges  from  such  technical  requirements  as  arith¬ 
metic.  punctuation  and  spelling  to  certain  personal  problems  as  consumer 
education  and  good  manners.  Simplicity  and  informality  arc  outstanding. 


Center  and 
Persons: 


READING  and  THINKING 

A  new  program  for  the  improvement  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  at  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels 


Stimulating,  challenging  materials  of  the  work  or  study  type,  for  the 
improvement  of  techniques  and  skills.  Three  books,  grades  7-12. 
Handsomely  illustrated  and  designed. 


Watkins 
and  Perry. 


SCIENCE  IN  OUR  •  * 
MODERN  WORLD 


A  new  junior  science  course.  Unparalleled  cycle  treatment  of  principles 
in  expanding  development  from  year  to  year. 


I  !NDERSTANDIN« 
SCIENCE 
Grade  7 


SCIENCE  IN 
DAILY  USE 
Grade  8 

For  Elementary  Schools 


SCIENCE  FOR 
HUMAN  CONTROL 
Grade  9 


Bair-Neal 
and  Others: 

Boyer- 

Cheyney- 

White: 

Cutright 
and  Charters:. 


Gates  and 
Others: 


STEP  BY  STEP  IN  ENGLISH 

A  new  language  series.  Grades  3-8 

The  New  Progress  Arithmetics 

Text- work -test  hooks  for  the  basal  course  in 
arithmetic.  Grades  3-8 

DEMOCRACY  READERS 

For  the  education  of  children  in  the  American  way 
of  living.  Grades  1-6 

THE  NEW  WORK-PLAY  BOOKS 

Complete  basal  reading  course,  now  extended  through 
the  Sixth  Grade  with  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Intermediate  Readers  and  equipment 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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PROBLEM  CASE 


Dr.  Wither  gazed  meditatively  travels  with  a  circus — a ‘cooch  dancer’, 
upon  his  office  walls — walls  plac-  I  believe  the  term  is.  The  state,  how- 
arded  with  graphs  and  charts  depicting  ever,  has  given  him  a  new  start  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  educational  pulse,  placing  him  in  the  care  of  his  Uncle 
He  drummed,  upon  the  mahogany  desk-  Bingo,  the  ex-pugilist.” 
top,  a  staccato  accompaniment  to  his  Miss  Link  registered  appeal.  “That’s 
reflections.  At  last  his  eyes  glowed  with  just  it!  Ben  pulverized  three  of  his 
an  inner  light.  Miss  Link,  practice-  classmates  last  week.” 
teacher  in  the  Minkville  High  School,  “What  punch!  What  assertiveness! 
knew  momentous  words  were  forth-  At  least,  you  need  not  worry  about  an 
coming.  Dr.  Wither  did  not  disap-  inferiority  complex.  Miss  Link.  Why 
point  her.  not  let  him  beat  the  chalk-dust  out  of 

“He  is  your  challenge,  the  challenge  the  erasers?”  This  was  an  angle  she  had 
education  throws  out  to  you!  You  never  thought  of. 
must  seize  the  torch  and  hold  it  high !”  **I  see.  I  have  failed  miserably.”  She 

“But,  Dr.  Wither,  he  won’t  wash,  dropped  her  head  on  her  arm,  and  her 

and  there  are  creeping  organisms  in  his  tears  drizzled  into  his  inkwell. 

“Don’t  lose  heart,  my  girl!  Go  back 
“Ah.  my  child,  doesn’t  Freud  defin-  ^nd  try  again !”  His  fingers  s^thed  her 
itely  establish  washing  as  a  symbol  of  ^  ^nd,  confidentially, 

mental  guilt?  It  seems  to  me  rather  ^L'ss  Link,  have  jou  set  up  a  lynching 
commendable  in  one  not  to  want  to  >our  activity  program, 

overwash.  Furthermore,  the  presence 
of  living  insectivora  on  one’s  person  re¬ 
flects  a  regard  for  the  animal  world,  a 
tender  sentiment  we  should  not  dis¬ 
courage.  After  all,  did  not  Robert 
Burns  write  an  apostrophe  to  a  louse?” 

“But  Mr.  Jipp,  the  truant  officer, 
caught  him  last  Friday  smoking  a  pipe 
of  Massas  Delight  and  fishing  for 
suckers  in  Beecher’s  Pond!”  Her  man¬ 
ner  clearly  insinuated  that  he  had  been 
playing  hookey. 

“Wait,  my  child!”  The  eminent  edu¬ 
cational  psychologist  stroked  his  four- 
months-old  Van  Dyke.  “Is  that  neces¬ 
sarily  a  matter  to  despair  about?  We 
try  to  inculcate  a  love  of  nature  and  of 
meditation.  We  include  Walton’s 
“Compleat  Angler”  on  the  senior  book¬ 
list.  And  truly  Massas  Delight  is  the 
best  pipe  tobacco  one  can  buy,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  as  he  pulled  a  tin  of  the  “vile  weed” 
from  his  own  pocket,  caressed  it,  and 
replaced  the  can. 

“He’s  stolen  six  watches,  seven- 
ninety  in  cash,  and  a  pencil-sharpener!” 

Surely  grand  larceny  was  not  justi¬ 
fiable  ! 

“Merely  the  acquisitive  urge!  Direct 
it!  Why  not  develop  a  hobby  in  the 
child  ?  Coin-collecting,  for  instance.” 

“Then  why  did  he  have  to  rip  out  the 
plumbing  in  the  boys’  washroom  yester¬ 
day?” 

“Curiosity,  my  girl !  The  first  step  in 
self-motivation.  Would  you  thwart  the 
mental  quest?”  Wither  knew  he  had 
her  there.  “Moreover,  Miss  Link,  in 
one  whose  background  has  not  been  of 
the  best,  this  is  a  worthwhile  trait.  Re¬ 
member,  Benny’s  father  is  now  serving 
twenty  years  in  Atlanta  for  stealing 
safes.  His  mother,  I  dare  say,  still 


TEACHER  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 


The  Teacher  Welfare  Committee 
will  meet  Friday,  May  24,  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel,  in  Newark. 
James  F.  Tustin,  chairman,  reminds 
teachers  that  this  is  their  last  chance 
to  present  grievances  until  next  fall. 


Vatfotlon  Adventure 


For  Exhilarating  Climatei 
For  Sea-Air  Tonic! 
For  A  Complete  Change! 

Atlantic  City  is  not  only  convenient — it 
has  these  requisites  more  abundantly,  and 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

with  its  ocean  front  location,  can  care 
for  every  “whim”  in  the  way  of  accom¬ 
modations. 

Quiet  comfort  and  relaxation  on  an  open 
sun  deck,  over  Garden  Terrace,  or  vigor¬ 
ous  sports,  are  for  your  choosing.  Ap¬ 
pealing  indoor  entertainment. 

NECESSARILY — the  Dennis  has  superi¬ 
or  service,  cuisine  and  appointments. 

Complete  health  bath  department. 
SPRING  RATES  STIIX  PREVAIU 


School’s  ended.  A  joyous  farewell 
to  classroom  routine.  Free  for 
your  holiday  sailing,  free  to  en¬ 
joy  gay  cool  days  and  nights  in 
enchanting  South  America. 

SAIL  ON  UNITED  STATES  FLAG 
33,000 -TON  LUXURY  LINERS 

S.  S.  BRAZIL  •  S.  S.  URUGUAY 


38-Day  Cruitai  from  New  York  for 


BARBADOS  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
SANTOS  •  MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS  AIRES  *  TRINIDAD 


SAILINGS:  June  14,  June  28, 
July  12,  July  26,  August  9. 

CRUISE  RATES:  $360  Tourist; 
$550  First  Class. 

Consult  your  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 


On  the  Ocean 
at  MleUcan  Are. 


S  Blocks  from 
L'nion  Station 


and  Convention  Hall 
WALTER  J.  BUZBT,  Inc. 


5  Broodway,  New  York 


EXCHANGE  WITH  HAWAII 


By  Harry  Mason  Jones  A  supervising  principal  sees  more  than 

Wyckoff  Township.  one  advantage  to  an  exchange  of  teachers. 


Many  teachers  and  administrators 
have  asked  me  about  the  success 
of  the  exchange  of  teachers  between 
Hawaii  and  our  Wyckoff  Township 
School  system.  My  answer  is  that  such 
a  plan  provides  for  and  maintains  the 
finest  type  of  educational  experience. 
In  what  better  way  can  children 
broaden  their  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  other  countries  and 
people  ? 

Our  first  exchange  was  arranged 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  Honolulu  for  the  school  year, 
1937-.38.  As  two  of  our  Wyckoff 
teachers  sailed  for  Hawaii,  we  awaited 
with  great  interest  those  who  would 
replace  them.  One  proved  to  be  of 
English- Hawaiian  extraction,  the  other 
was  Chinese.  Both,  of  course,  were 
born  American  citizens  in  the  Islands 
and  had  been  educated  in  the  grammar, 
secondary  and  teacher  training  schools 
there.  Both  were  experienced  and  soon 
settled  down  to  very  satisfactory  work. 

Success  of  this  first  exchange  led  the 
board  of  education  to  approve  another 
for  the  following  year.  This  time,  both 
of  our  borrowed  teachers  were  of 
Chinese  extraction.  Their  viewpoint 
was  fresh  and  their  background  rich 
in  interest  for  the  entire  community. 
Adults  as  well  as  children  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  their  many  stories^ 
about  the  Islands.  Music  and  art 
gained  particular  advantages  from 
their  contributions. 


Exchanges  Made  Easier 


If  Mr.  Jones’  story  (above)  has 
set  you  day  dreaming  about  becoming 
an  exchange  teacher,  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Write  to  Frederick 
Eby,  Jr.,  director,  International  Ex¬ 
change  Teachers,  423  W.  120th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Eby  has  only  recently  set  up 
this  exchange  organization  a,s  part 
of  his  doctorate  project  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  is 
running  it  as  a  non-profit  service  de¬ 
signed  to  “enrich  and  vitalize  teach¬ 
ing.”  It  operates  to  help  teachers  find 
exchange  positions  in  other  states,  Latin 
America,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada 
and  elsewhere. 

To  obtain  an  exchange  through  the 
Eby  organization,  a  teacher  must  agree 
to  contribute  $20  from  her  first  month’s 
salary  in  the  new  job  to  help  the  bureau 
carry  on  its  work. 


The  exchange  teachers  were  very 
generous  with  their  time.  They  lec¬ 
tured,  sang  and  danced  the  Hula  time 
and  again  for  the  P.-T.  A.,  school 
assemblies,  and  various  churches  and 
lodges  in  the  towns  and  cities  nearby. 
Even  with  all  these  additions  to  our 
school  life,  perhaps  our  greatest  divi¬ 
dends  from  the  exchange  experiment 


•  Take  a  Greyhound  "Tailored 
Tour”  this  summer.  It’s  made  to  your 
measure — paid  for  in  advance — 
and  includes  the  things  you  want 
to  see,  wherever  you  may  go,  at  a 
price  can  afford  to  pay.  You  save 


came  in  the  extra  experience  and 
knowledge  that  our  own  teachers 
gained  in  the  year  away  from  us.  All 
have  returned — except  one — with  new 
life  and  interest  and  are  better  teachers 
as  a  result. 

The  exception  collected  herself  a 
husband  and  stayed  in  Hawaii.  My 
recommendations  can  go  no  further. 


both  time  and  money — for  every¬ 
thing  is  arranged  in  advance  and 
costs  are  kept  down  by  travel  experts. 
■Vbu  know  before  you  start  what  your 
trip  will  cost — anJ  it  costs  less  this 
"expense-paid”  way. 


FREE  BOOKLET  ON  EXPENSE’PAID  TOURS 

$«nd  for  booklot  doscHbino  Groyhound  oxponM'poid  tours.  If  you  wont 
inforniotton  on  ony  spoctol  tour*  lot  down  pkKO  you  wish  to  visit*  on  morgin 
bolow  end  moil  this  coupon  to  tho  Qrgyhound  Travol  Bureau,  245 
W.  50th  St.,  Naw  York  City. 


Name- 


■  State. 


ST-5NJ 


*/aAe  a  Qne^pltMuui  "TAILORED  TOUR" 


.  ■  .  iittod  to  your  purse 


MAY,  1940 
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STATE  COLLEGE 

SUMMER 

SESSIONS 

Inter-Session 
JUNE  11  to  JUNE  28 
Main  Summer  Session 
JULY  1  to  AUG.  9 
Post-Session 

AUG.  12  to  AUG.  30 


Courses  and  demonstration 
school  work  cover  virtually 
all  educational  activities.  The 
program  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  teachers  responsible  for 
practical  classroom  work.  It 
includes  demonstrations  of 
expert  teaching  on  all  levels 
in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  in  most 
of  the  basic  subjects;  special 
procedures  and  techniques; 
remedial  work,  etc.  Related 
and  basic  courses,  such  as 
curriculum  construction,  will 
be  offered;  also  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Workshop  xmder  the 
auspices  of  Progressive  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association.  Excep¬ 
tional  recreational  facilities. 
Stimulating  environment.  For 
catalogue,  address: 


Director  oF  Summer  Sessions 
Room.105,  Education  Building 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  COLLEGE 
SltU  College,  Pa. 


For  Your  Vocation 

CROWN  INN  and  COTTAGES 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  R.  I. 

On  hill  amid  green  fields  overlooking 
New  Harbor.  Safe  surf  bathing,  in- 
nerspring  mattresses,  hot  and  cold 
water,  abundant  food,  sun  deck, 
screened  porch,  library,  nature  talks 
and  walks,  free  boat,  beach  and 
church  transportation.  Am.  plan,  $20 
to  $30  a  week. 

H.  L.  Madison,  Owner-Manager 


rAy£/miooM 

POCONO  PINES.  PA. 
Beautiful  Mountain  Estate  sur- 
roundlns  lake  "Atop  the  Poco- 
nos".  Sand  beach.  Oolf.  Clay 
Tennis  Courts.  Rldlns.  Blcycllnc. 
Activities  Stair.  Delicious  Food 
tastefully  prepared.  Bvenlnc  en¬ 
tertainments.  Latest  Movies. 
' Consenlal  Companions,  "co-ed." 

Restricted.  tSi».M  Weekly. 
Booklet.  N.  Y.  Office.  11  W.  42d  St..  LOn.  ^-X197 
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COURSES-They're 

By  Harry  H.  Richman 
Elizabeth 


Wonderful ! 

The  ambitious  teacher  comes 
to  the  last  week  of  school. 


COURSES  really  are  wonderful. 

They  broaden  your  educational 
horizons;  they  stimulate  your  educa¬ 
tional  thinking ;  they  liberalize  your 
point  of  view,  and  they  just  about  kill 
you. 

How  often  have  you  noticed  a  teach¬ 
er,  usually  a  normal,  friendly  and 
courteous  individual,  wander  past  you 
down  a  corridor  with  vacant  stare  and 
hair  awry?  You  don’t  have  to  ask  him 
what  catastrophe  has  overtaken  him; 
he’s  merely  in  the  throes  of  a  term 
paper — 3,000  words  on  “The  Correla¬ 
tion  Between  Genetic  Atavism  and  En¬ 
vironmental  Influences  on  School 
Administration,’’  due  Saturday! 

For  three  days  and  nights  he’s  been 
wrestling  with  volumes  of  authorities 
and  been  knee  deep  in  a  welter  of  notes. 
And  for  three  days  his  classes  have  been 
doing  outlines  of  their  text  books.  By 
Friday,  after  three  nights  of  schiso¬ 
phrenic  frenzy,  his  monumental  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  profound  thinking  of  the 
world — 3,017  words,  (he  counted 
them) — is  ready. 

Now  the  typing  teacher,  Anally  ca¬ 
joled,  after  a  desperate  but  hopeless 
“last  stand,”  gives  up  his  free  period 
and  most  of  his  afternoon  to  type  the 
masterpiece.  Of  course  it  must  be 
typed.  Anyone  will  tell  you  that  you 
just  can’t  get  an  “A”  if  a  paper  isn’t 
typed.  God  help  the  professors — or  do 
they,  as  it  has  been  darkly  whispered, 
file  all  these  outpourings  in  those  cir¬ 
cular  filing  cabinets  on  the  floor  along¬ 
side  their  desks? 

Do  you  want  to  see  people  go  slowly 
but  inexorably  into  temporary  insanity  ? 
(They  say  school  teachers  have  a  big 
head  start.)  Well,  almost  any  school 
during  the  last  weeks  of  May  or  early 
June  before  final  examinations  at 
teachers  colleges,  will  do  excellently 
as  our  laboratory.  For  two  weeks  or 
so,  those  ambitious,  degree-hunting 
teachers,  you  can’t  miss  them,  are 
walking  around  in  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  brimstone-and-sulphur  nightmares. 
There’s  one  mumbling  over  and  over, 
“deciles,  quartiles,  deviations,  sigmas, 
probable  error  and  skewy  curves,”  poor 
soul.  Another  sinks  slowly  but  surely 
into  a  coma  of  “creative  education.” 
Others  develop  tics  or  “get  religion.” 
And  their  classes, — well,  they  suffer 
along  for  a  couple  of  weeks, — ^but  it’s 
June  and  vacations  are  almost  here  so 
why  worry. 

Taking  courses  isn’t  as  black  as  this 
picture  paints  it.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  for  it.  The  Saturday  morning 


class  sessions  actually  do  something  for 
you.  On  that  first  Saturday  morning 
after  your  last  class  is  over  and  the 
semester  is  finished,  how  many  of  you 
have  cocked  an  eye  at  your  alarm  clock, 
say  about  7 :30  A.  M.,  and  then  prac¬ 
tically  wallowing  in  luxurious  indo¬ 
lence,  turned  over  murmuring,  “Peace, 
it’s  wonderful  ?” 


“Vn  have 


PROTECTION 


City  or  country,  by  train  or  by  plane,  no 
matter  where  my  vacation  plans  take  me 
I  can  go  carefree.  I  am  protected  in  the 
event  of  accident  or  sickness  by  T.  P.  U. 
My  Peerless  Certificate  assures  me  gener¬ 
ous  benefits,  guards  my  vacation  funds. 
Should  hospitalization  be  necessary  I 
would  receive  an  extra  50%  .  .  .  $37.50 
per  week.” 


Over  27,000  teachers  rely  on  T.  P.  U.  to 
protect  them  against  the  expenses  of  un¬ 
expected  sickness,  accident  or  quarantine. 
Mail  coupon  today  and  we’ll  tell  you  why. 


0. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Classroom  Teachers 
To  Hear  Address 
By  Dean  Steinmetz 

Dean  Samuel  Steinmetz,  of  St. 
Michael’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Classroom  Teachers’  Annual  Lunch¬ 
eon,  to  be  held  May  11,  at  the  Hotel 
Berkeley  Carteret  in  Asbury  Park. 

Honor  guests  will  be: 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Ernest  A. 
Harding,  assistant  commissioner;  Dr. 
William  L.  Fidler,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association; 
Miss  Elfe  Smith,  president  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers’  Department  of 
the  N.E.A.,  and  the  entire  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature’s  Edu¬ 
cation  Committees — Senate:  Harry  H. 
Hollinshed,  Winant  Van  Winkle,  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Hendrickson  and  Edward  P. 
Stout.  Assembly:  Mrs.  Olive  C.  San¬ 
ford,  Mrs.  Mary  MacG.  Smith,  Mat- 
tie  S.  Doremus,  Theresa  Maloney  and 
A.  Matlack  Stackhouse. 

Juliet  Roche,  classroom  teacher 
president,  calls  on  all  members  to  join 
the  celebration  in  Asbury  Park.  Time 
is  1  p.  m.  and  tickets  will  be  $1 .  Send 
your  money  for  reservations,  not  later 
than  May  6,  to  Lena  M.  Porreca. 
chairman,  Broadway  School,  Hacken¬ 
sack. 

Other  members  of  the  luncheon  com¬ 
mittee  are  Florence  Price,  Eleanor 
Heisler,  Constance  Murad  and  Jean 
Sinkan. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

GUSSBORO 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Glassboro,  N.  J, 


Dates-  July  1-August  10 

Cost —  $48.  Tuition  fee  for  8 
credits. 

$48.  Board  and  Room  for 
6  weeks 

Classes  Meet  from  8:30  A.  M.  to 
2:00  P.  M. 

Courses  Offered-- Fine  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Art,  Music,  Ge¬ 
ography,  History,  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  Education,  Health 
and  Physical  Education, 
Clinical  Reading,  Science, 
Mathematics 

Other  Offerings  —  Stimulating 
assembly  programs,  so¬ 
cial  affairs,  trips,  excel¬ 
lent  library  facilities, 
lovely  shaded  campus, 
excellent  food. 

Catalog  upon  request  made  to 
Eklgar  F.  Bunce,  Director 


^HERE’S  Tonuince  in 
*  the  very  air  of  the  ^  i 

West.  Amazing  scenic 
wonders,  traditional 
W'estern  hospitality, 
exhilarating,  invigorat- 
ing  climate,  gay,  care¬ 
free  companions  ...  all  these  become  integral 
parts  of  your  W’estern  vacation. 

The  new,  streamlined,  Diesel- powered  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  ROCKET  serves  the  vacation 
regions  of  both  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 
Equipment  includes  Diner-Cocktail  Lounge, 
Observation  Car,  improved  reclining  seat  Chair 
Cars,  latest  type  Pullmans  with  roomettes,  dou¬ 
ble  bedrooms,  compartments  and  sections. 
Stewardess-Nurse  service.  No  Extra  Fare. 

Go  the  Scenic  Colorado  W 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 


OF  THE 


The  Classroom  Teachers  are  currently 
congratulating  Florence  Price,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Newark  Grade 
I'eachers  Association. 


University  ot  Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA 

JUNE  24  TO  AUGUST  6 
Graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  all  phases  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Psychology  and  all  standard 
content  subjects.  New  courses 
in  many  subjects.  Special  con¬ 
ference  in  Education. 

For  Catalogue,  Address 
The  Director 

_ Box  79,  Bennett  Hall 


'ay  to  the  GOLDEN 
GATE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Return  by  the  Golden  State 
Route  on  the  de  luxe  Golden  State  Limited 
or  the  economy-luxury  Californian. 

Ask  about  Rock  Island  Escorted  and  Independ- 
ent  All -Expense  Tours 
to  Colorado,  Yellow- 
stone,  the  Southwest, 
California  and  the 
Canadian  Rockies. 


Ten  delegates  and  President  Juliet 
Roche  will  represent  the  Classroom 
Teachers  at  the  Northeastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  N.E.A.  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers,  to  be  held  May 
25  at  Yale  University. 


Special  summer  fares. 
Go  one  way — return  an- 
other.  Liberal  stopovers. 

A  NEW  HIGH  IN  STREAMLINED  LUXURY 
—THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ROCKET 


In  the  legislative  field,  classroom 
teachers  are  seeking  clarification  of  the 
Health  Examination  Bill  A-.587. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  24  to  August  2 

Technical  and  Profettional  Courtaa  leading  to 
Certificate!  and  Degrees. 

Home  Economics 

General  and  Graduate  Courses  In  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  Institutional  Administration, 
Nutrition,  Education,  Textile  Econ¬ 
omics,  and  Applied  Art. 

Business  Administration 

Courses  In  Business  and  Secretarial  Studies. 
(June  24  to  Septemtier  7). 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

PHILADELPHIA 


Pension  Questions  Sought 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
Steering  Sub-Committee  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Information  Committee  invites 
teachers  to  submit  to  him  questions  in 
connection  with  the  Pension  Fund  on 
which  his  group  might  assemble  needed 
information.  Questions  suggesting 
topics  for  study  should  be  addressed  to 
Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Court  House, 
T renton,  N.  J. 


M.  L.  MOWRY.C.  A.  P.  D.,  Room  2122, 500  Fifth  Are. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  Phones  LOnascre  5-7071—5-7072  or 
UNCOLN  BURGHER,  D.  F.  &  P.  A. 

1204  Fi<lelity>PhiUdrlphia  Truat  Bldg. 

Philadelphiiu  Fa*«  Phone  Pennypneker  2038 
Pleaae  tend  complete  travel  information: 

Q  C<dorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Rocket 
O  California  □  Yellowstone 

Q  AlUExpeoee  Tour  to. 

Name. 

AddrcM- ..................... 


State 


Travel  Can  Be  Cheap 

Most  budgeting  travelers  have  heard  of  youth 
By  Elizabeth  Keiser  hostels  abroad.  But  did  you  know  you  can  see 

Elizabeth  your  own  country  in  the  same  vagabond  way? 


Traveling  can  be  cheap,  and  also 
a  great  deal  of  fun  for  those  who 
like  the  out-of-doors  and  are  willing  to 
expend  a  bit  of  energy.  We  read  about 
cruises,  hear  about  enchanting  trips  to 
California  and  wish  to  go,  but  the 
prices  that  are  usually  quoted  discour¬ 
age  us,  and  instead  we  try  to  figure 
how  we  can  get  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
vacation  at  a  resort. 

But  we  can  see  the  country  for  an 
average  of  a  dollar  a  day,  by  going  the 
Youth  Hostel  way. 

The  Youth  Hostel  Association  in 
this  country  was  started  in  19.14  with 
one  hostel  at  Northfield,  Mass.  Today 
there  are  over  200  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  A  Youth  Hostel  is  a 
place  where  anyone  may  stay  overnight 
who  is  traveling  under  his  own  steam ; 
that  is,  on  foot,  by  bicycle,  canoe,  or 
horse. 

Hostels  are  well-chaperoned  places, 
very  often  farms,  with  separate  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodations  for  boys  and  girls, 
facilities  for  cooking,  and  often  a  recre¬ 
ation  room.  To  use  them,  you  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Youth  Hostel  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  have  a  pass.  This  pass  is 
obtained  from  the  American  Youth 
Hostel  Association  in  Northfield,  Mass, 
for  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  those  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  of  $2.00  for  those 
over  21.  This  and  a  sheet  sleeping 
bag  are  all  that  a  hosteler  is  required  to 
have. 

His  night’s  lodging  costs  him  30 
cents — 25  plus  five  cents  for  fuel.  His 
bed  may  be  a  cot  or  bed  in  a  house,  or 
bunk  in  a  specially  built  bunkhouse,  or 
perhaps  he  will  sleep  on  canvas  spread 
on  hay  in  the  barn.  His  cooking  facili¬ 
ties  are  sometimes  an  outdoor  wood 
fire,  perhaps  the  kitchen  range  of  the 
housemother,  or  possibly  a  kerosene 
stove.  He  does  his  own  cooking  and 
his  own  cleaning-up.  He  must  be  in 
bed  by  ten  o’clock,  and  up  and  off  be¬ 
fore  ten  in  the  morning.  Smoking  and 
drinking  are  not  permitted  in  hostels 
which  are  located  about  15  to  20  miles 
apart,  just  a  good  day’s  hike.  A 
cyclist  will  often  skip  one  or  more  in 
the  day’s  ride. 

The  longest  chain  of  hostels  that  is 
near  us  in  New  Jersey  is  the  New 
England  group.  Hostels  start  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  eastern  New  York,  go  up 
through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont, 
circling  around  through  the  White 
Mountains  in  New  Hampshire  and 
back  through  Massachusetts.  There  are 
also  several  in  northern  New  Jersey,  a 
number  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  start¬ 


ing  at  Valley  Forge  and  going  up 
towards  Reading.  Others  have  been 
started  in  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
Ozarks,  the  Great  Lakes,  Colorado, 
California,  along  Puget  Sound,  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  and  more  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  the  time  as  people  and  money 
are  found  to  sponsor  them.  It  is  also 
possible  to  go  out  with  groups  from 
Northfield  for  periods  varying  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months.  This  year 
there  is  a  group  going  to  Mexico  City, 
one  to  Alaska,  and  another  to  Peru. 
It  is  also  possible  to  cross  tbe  L^nited 
States  in  a  car  fixed  up  with  bunks  and 
a  kitchen,  stopping  in  interesting  places 
to  hike  and  bicycle. 

For  those  who  love  the  outdoors  and 
the  meeting  of  interesting  people  there 
is  no  better  way  of  spending  a  vacation. 
It  is  true  that  many  hostelers  are 
students  of  high  school  and  college  age, 
but  there  is  no  age  limit ;  the  handbook 
states  that  the  ages  are  from  “four  to 
ninety-four.’’  I  have  met  whole  fam¬ 
ilies — mother,  father,  and  children ; 
groups  of  Scouts ;  professional  men ; 
foreigners  seeing  our  country  in  a 
leisurely  way.  Obnoxious  people  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  travel  in  the 
hostel  way.  Once,  in  England,  I  met  a 
man  in  the  seventies  who  was  hosteling 
his  way  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  delights  of  hosteling  is 
that  you  go  as  you  please.  I  usually 
spend  part  of  the  day  sitting  under  a 
tree  and  wiping  off  the  perspiration  that 
has  come  from  pushing  my  bike  up  a 
hill.  One  day  last  summer  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  walked  3,000  feet  up  a  moun¬ 
tain,  most  of  it  on  road  under  construc¬ 
tion  with  very  little  shade.  But  what 
a  gorgeous  view  there  was  from  the 
top,  and  what  a  splendid  coast  down 
the  other  side  with  little  traffic  on  the 
road,  and  forest  all  around,  to  a  sweet 
hostel  surrounded  by  flowers.  At  most 
hostels  there  are  facilities  for  swim¬ 
ming.  You  also  bathe  in  odd  places. 
We  have  washed  our  clothes  in  a  brook 
and  spread  them  on  the  grass  to  dry 
while  we  waded  and  sunned  ourselves. 

People  have  asked  if  hosteling  is 
safe.  The  answer  is — as  safe  as  any¬ 
thing  else  in  this  hectic  life.  The 
A.  Y.  H.  publishes  a  handbook  telling 
the  location  of  each  hostel.  Then  you 
use  a  regular  road  map,  taking  back- 
roads  whenever  possible,  as  the  country 
is  prettier  and  there  is  less  traffic.  No 
one  has  ever  molested  me  in  my  various 
trips  alone,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 


anyone  else  being  bothered.  Who 
would  want  to  rob  someone  traveling 
on  a  bicycle  with  his  clothes  in  a  pack 
behind  ? 

I-^ET  me  give  a  typical  hosteling  day 
from  a  trip  on  which  1  chaperoned 
three  high  school  girls.  In  two  weeks 
we  covered  about  as  much  ground  as  a 
tourist  in  a  good  car  would  cover  in  a 
day,  but  we  saw  the  country  thor¬ 
oughly,  got  much  good  fresh  air  and 
sun  tan,  ate  gixid  f<K)d  which  we  mostly 
cooked  ourselves,  swam,  climbed  a 
mountain,  met  people  from  all  over  the 
countrt’  who  sang  and  ate  and  slept 
with  us. 

One  day  we  were  cycling  from  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  H.  to  the  hostel  at  Spofford, 
N.  H.  It  was  raining  in  the  morning 
and  we  started  in  raincoats  and  bathing 
caps.  Soon  it  cleared  and  we  stopped 
to  look  around  in  Keene.  We  walked 
up  a  long,  long  hill  where  we  found 
clumps  of  refreshing  blackberries  and 
blueberries  beside  the  road.  Our  lunch, 
which  two  of  the  girls  had  prepared  in 
the  morning  while  the  other  two  of  us 
were  cleaning  up,  we  ate  under  some 
tall,  beautiful  trees.  In  the  afternoon 
we  found  a  back  way  to  the  hostel, 
across  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  a  dirt  road 
that  ran  through  woods  and  farms  with 
more  luscious  berries  beside  the  road. 
The  young  German  couple  who  kept 
the  hostel  along  with  their  farm,  had 
a  big  sign  on  the  barn  that  said  “Hearty 
Welcome’’  in  German. 

That  night  there  was  a  crowd,  and 
hostelers  were  everywhere — in  the 
bunkhouse,  in  the  barn,  on  the  porch, 
in  the  extra  bedroom.  We  met  a 

W.  C.  A.  secretary'  and  ber  college 
professor  sister  from  Ohio,  a  young 
man  from  Chicago  who  was  seeing  the 
New  England  states  by  bicy’cle,  a  group 
of  Girl  Scouts  from  Wilkes-Barre  with 
whom  my  girls  had  a  grand  time  sing¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  Some  of  us  went  down 
to  the  lake  for  a  swim  and  bath.  As 
the  housemother  served  a  big  supper 
for  thirty-five  cents,  we  decided  to 
splurge,  and  soon  we  were  peeling 
potatoes,  fixing  cucumbers,  frying 
meat,  setting  the  table,  and  proving 
generally  useful.  Dishes  done  by  many 
willing  hands  were  quickly  finished, 
and  then  we  had  time  for  getting  ac¬ 
quainted,  singing,  exchanging  experi¬ 
ences,  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  day. 

For  health,  exercise,  fun,  inexpensive 
travel — go  by  Youth  Hostel  and  learn 
to  respect  yourself.  Nature,  and  your 
fellow  man. 
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FILM  STRIPS  TALK 


IN  competition  with  all  the  powerful 
stimuli  of  modern  life — the  “sales 
appeal”  of  advertised  products,  the 
“prestige  influence”  of  institutions  and 
the  emotional  pull  of  conflicting  ideolo¬ 
gies — the  public  school  must  present  its 
case  in  brief  but  appealing  ways. 

The  modern  school  is  far  superior  to 
the  one  present-day  adults  attended.  It 
is  so  different,  in  fact,  that  unless  we 
make  greater  efforts  to  interpret  its  aims 
and  methods  to  the  public,  it  is  in 
danger  of  falling  short  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  financial  support. 

Like  the  movies  and  the  theater,  the 
schools  are  lucky  in  having  as  their 
best  salesmen  those  who  patronize 
them — the  students.  There  are  many 
ways  of  utilizing  these  “salesmen”. 
One  that  has  been  rapidly  growing  in 
favor  is  the  student-made  film  strip,  a 
series  of  “stills”  that  can  be  projected 
onto  a  large  screen — something  like  the 
old-fashioned  magic  lantern,  only 
better. 

Parents,  board  of  education  members 
and  others  who  support  the  schools 
have  little  or  no  time  to  observe  them 
at  work.  A  film  strip,  properly  made 
and  interestingly  explained,  can  give 
them  an  excellent  insight  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  school  at  little  cost. 

Projectors  cost  from  $15  to  $50, 
cameras  of  the  candid  type  may  be 
borrowed  from  students  or  teachers, 
and  the  cost  of  film  (about  $3)  and 
developing  (about  50  cents)  is  neg¬ 
ligible.  The  vocational  experience 
gained  by  the  students  who  make  the 
film  is  alone  worth  the  price  of 
materials. 

After  the  supervising  principal  and 
other  faculty  members  had  promised 
their  cooperation,  the  Camera  Club  at 
our  high  school  (East  Rutherford) 
enthusiastically  undertook  the  job  of 
making  a  picture  story  of  John  Q.  Pub¬ 
lic’s  trip  through  the  school. 

Each  member  made  a  list  of  things 
he  thought  John  should  see.  Books 
were  read  and  friends  consulted  for 
ideas  that  would  make  each  individual 
scene  “come  alive”.  Lists  of  possible 
“shots”  were  discussed  endlessly,  along 
with  necessary  details  of  lighting,  kind 
of  film,  staging  and  sequence  of  scenes. 
Plans  were  made  for  a  lecture  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  pictures,  and  the  script  was 
checked  for  adult-interest  potentiali¬ 
ties. 


By  William  F.  Chandler 

East  Rutherford 


After  the  whole  strip  was  completed, 
the  boys  studied  each  picture  carefully. 
In  group  consultation,  they  decided  it 
was  not  up  to  what  they  regarded  as 
par.  Due  to  differences  in  lighting, 
some  of  the  scenes  appeared  darker 
than  others,  and  there  were  other  de¬ 
ficiencies.  So  the  Camera  Club  with¬ 
held  its  first  film  strip  and  started  on 
another,  which  is  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion. 

When  finished,  it  will  give  the  com¬ 
munity  a  comfortable  look  at  those 
things  going  on  at  the  high  school  no 
one  ever  has  time  to  visit.  Most  of  the 
audience  will  have  a  better  idea  than 
ever  before  of  what  the  school  is  trying 
to  do. 

Film  strips  need  not  only  be  used  for 
complimentary  purposes.  They  can 
show  vividly  the  need  for  painting  and 
other  building  repairs.  They  can  com¬ 
pare  the  laboratory  and  other  special 
equipment  of  your  school  with  that  of 
a  model  school.  They  can  show 
crowding,  bad  lighting  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  that  need  to  be  corrected.  In 
short,  a  film  strip  can  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  you  want  it  to  do,  and  at  much 
less  cost  than  more  ordinary  types  of 
pictured  material. 


School  construction  by  PWA 

Of  more  than  16,700  non-federal 
projects  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  last  six  years,  more  than 
44  per  cent  have  been  for  educational 
facilities.  Colonel  E.  W.  Clark,  act¬ 
ing  commissioner  of  public  works,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  program’s  7,322  educa¬ 
tional  projects  have  added  12,702  new’ 
or  improved  buildings  to  the  nation’s 
school  facilities;  59,615  classrooms  have 
been  added.  Total  cost  of  these  pro¬ 
jects,  which  include  102  public  libraries, 
was  $1,182,397,133,  of  which  PWA 
made  grants  of  $481,526,508  and  loans 
of  $93,106,070.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  results  of  the  PWA  construc¬ 
tion  program.  Colonel  Clark  says,  is  the 
expansion  of  the  consolidated  school. 
Seven  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  these 
structures  have  been  built  through 
PWA  help;  they  eliminated  1,582  ob¬ 
solete  buildings.  In  New  Jersey,  102 
school  projects  were  assisted  by  PWA 
with  $5,320,310  in  loans  and  $11,- 
098,648  in  grants.  Total  cost  of  the 
projects  was  $26,925,029. 


here’s  something  about  actually  standing 
on  the  soil  where  great  deeds  were  done 
that  brings  the  past  vividly  to  life.  Your 
students  will  take  a  keener  interest  in  their 
history  classes  after  they’ve  laid  a  reverent 
hand  on  the  Liberty  Bell.  Why  not  urge 
them  to  spend  their  next  vacation  here  t 


Furi  Pill,  objedi  of  Braddocli’s  March,  the  tiny  outpost 
from  which  sprang  the  great  Pittsburgh  of  today. 


Signers’  Desk  and  Chair  In  Independence  Hall.  wh«reevery 
Inch  of  space  breathes  the  tale  of  our  fiuefatbera’  stnufgles. 


r'ort  XecesHltv.  near  ITnlontown.  scene  of  Cieorge  Wash¬ 
ington’s  hrsi  battle  as  a  commander  of  colonial  troops. 


COW  hospitality  PASSMIIT 

r  If  bb  PICTORIAL  MAP  AND  FOLDER 

Sendforthe  PlctorlalMap  showing  land¬ 
marks  In  Pennsylvania  where  America’s 
history  was  made.  <  >ut-of-state  Inquiries 
will  also  receive  the  Hospitality  Pas^ 
port  that  assures  Pennsylvania’s  guests 
a  welcome  whoever  they  go.  Address 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
Dlv.  J-13,  Uarrl^urg,  Pennsylvania. 


TO  SEE  AMERICA  FIRST... 

riRiT 
III 


THE  NATION'S  IIKTH-STATI 


ARTHUR  H.  JAMES,  Govermr 
RICHARD  P.  BROWN.  Secretary  «/  Commerce 


MAY,  1940 
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TENTATIVE  STANDARDS  FOR  PROGRAMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


1.  Enrolment  per  Building 


\  X  M'|>  il  '.'/  '  •/  '-)/ 

"SOirrHorw^Bo^ven'^td^ 

MEXICO 

10  DAY 

^  All  EXPENSE  TOURS 

"  $QC 

This  is  the  year  for  MEXICO  up 

-rich  in  native  color,  glamor-  Antonio 

ous  history,  modern  art,  ar-  , 

cheological  lore  and  scenic  «"</ return 
beauty — Mexico,  delightfully 
cool  in  summer  and  so  easily  and  inexpen¬ 
sively  accessible  on  these  low-cost  tours  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  Travel  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  the  interests 
of  the  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  MOVEMENT. 

8  DAYS  in  and  around  MEXICO  CITY 


World  Fodorotion  of  Education  Associations 
Travel  lureau,  Inc. 

1201  Sixteentli  St..  N.W..  Washinqton,  D.  C. 
Please  send  further  information  regarding 
your  Mexico  City  Tours. 

NAME . 

STREET . 

CITY .  . 

STATE . 


Minimum 

(a)  Reading  and  literature 

(b)  Language — oral  and 
written 

(c)  Socialized  arithmetic 

(d)  Social  studies 


Desirablr  Optimum 

(a)  Science  and  nature  study  (a)  Rhythms  and  dancing 


(b)  Music  appreciation 


(b)  Creative  art 


(c)  Home  and  industrial  arts  (c)  Creative  writing 


(d)  Dramatics 

(e)  Modern  language 


(d)  Social  studies  (d)  Rich  extracurricular  (d)  Dramatics 

program 

(e)  Health  education  (e)  Community  excursions  (e)  Modern  language 

program 

(f)  Music  and  art  (f)  Motion  picture  study 

(g)  Basal  club  activities  re-  (g)  Individual  lessons  in  art, 

lated  to  curriculum  areas  music,  etc. 

Notes:  Under  good  teaching,  the  work  in  these  curriculum  areas  will  be  integrated  and 
related  as  may  appear  desirable  under  conditions  as  they  may  arise  in  the  classroom. 

Elements  of  desirable  and  optimum  levels  may  of  course  be  brought  into  the  minimum 
level  by  competent  teachers  who  recognize  the  possibilities. 

Religious  education  permissive  at  all  levels  under  auspices  of  local  churches. 
Experimental  work  on  curriculum  desirable  at  all  levels. 

The  present  specific  legal  requirements,  such  as  safety  education,  flag  etiquette,  etc., 
should  be  integrated  in  the  minimum  program. 


3.  Building 

Minimum 

(a)  Six  regular  elementary 
classrooms 

(b)  Joint  office  and  book 
room 

(c)  Medical  room 

(d)  Suitable  playground 

(e)  Public  library  available 
or  housed  in  building 
Note:  These  smaller 
schools  should  when  pos¬ 
sible  be  housed  in  the 
same  buildings  as 
grades  7  to  12  and 
utilize  available  health 
and  other  special  facili¬ 
ties,  such  as  library, 
auditorium,  gymnasium, 
lunchroom,  etc. 


Desirable 

(a)  Homerooms 

(b)  Special  rooms  for  art, 
music,  science 

(c)  School  library 

(d)  Combined  gymnasium- 
auditorium 

(e)  Clinics — Medical 


(f)  Pupil  workroom 

(g)  Lunchroom 

(h)  Lockers 

(i)  Lockers 


Optimum 

(a)  Social-studies  laboratory 

(b)  Industrial  and  domestic 
arts  room 

(c)  Separate  gymnasium 

(dl  Corrective  gymnasium 

(e)  Separate  auditorium 
equipped  for  motion 
pictures 

(f)  Community  room 

(g)  Indoor  play  space 

(h)  Small  committee  rooms 
in  connection  with 
classroom 

(i)  .Athletic  field 

(jl  Swimming  pool 


Side  trip  for  COAST-to-COAST  TOURISTS 

Eight  departures,  June  29  to  Aug.  18,  inclu¬ 
sive.  Minimum  round  trip  all-cxpense-inclu- 
sive  Coach  fares  from  San  Antonio  $9S— 
Ft.  Worth  S108 — New  Orleans  $116 — Memphis 
$118 — Kansas  City  $123 — St.  Louis  $119. 
Tours  can  be  joined  at  any  of  these  points. 
Pullman  accommodations  also  available. 

For  complete  tree  information  consult 
your  own  travel  agent  or  use  coupon. 


Note:  Transportation  as  necessary  at  all  levels. 

Competent  janitorial  services  at  all  levels. 

Building  to  be  pleasing  in  appearance,  modern  and  sanitary. 


4.  Special  Services — Auxiliary  to  Regular  Teaching 


Minimum  Desirablr 


Minimum 

fa)  District  director  of 
instruction 

(b)  -Acting  principals,  quali¬ 
fied  to  assist  teachers 

(c)  Medical  examiners  to 
locate  defects 

(d)  .Attendance  worker,  com¬ 
bining  functions  of  nurse 
and  social  worker 

(e)  State  or  regional  services 
of  clinics,  libraries, 
visual  aids,  etc. 


(a)  Supervisors  of  major 
curriculum  areas 

(b)  Full-time  supervising 
principal 

(c)  Nurse— diagnosis  and 
first  aid 

(d)  Special  classes  for  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped,  men¬ 
tally  handicapped,  and 
gifted  children 

(e)  Special  teachers — full 
time  or  part  time — in 
art,  music,  library, 
science,  speech 

(f)  Educational  and  child 
guidance  clinics 


Optimum 

(a)  Remedial  teachers  in 
basic  skills 

(b)  Dental  hygienist 

(c)  Research  bureau 

(d)  Curriculum  department 


(e)  Parental  education 
related  to  nursery 
school 

( f )  Visual  and  audio 
education 
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Notes'.  Attention  to  undernourithed  at  all  IcveU. 

Under  minimum  program  provitiona  should  be  made  to  transport  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  children  to  district  centers  in  larger  administrative  areas  or  cooperative 
service  districts. 

At  all  levels  State  children’s  courts  may  authorize  needed  treatments  for  all  defects 
at  State  expense  when  such  treatments  are  otherwise  impossible. 


S.  Materials 


Minimum 

(a)  Free  basic  textbooks 


(b)  Several  sets  of  supple¬ 
mentary  readers 

(c)  Sets  of  reference  books 
in  building 

(d)  Sets  of  books  from  public 
library 

(e)  Essential  supplies,  tests, 
maps,  paper 

(f)  Library  containing  20% 
of  A.L.A.  list  of  starred 
titles 

(k)  Piano  or  victrola 


Desirable 

(a)  Room  libraries  and  spe¬ 
cial  sets  available  as 
needed 

(b)  Papers  and  magazines 

(c)  60%  of  starred  AX. A. 
list  in  school  and  in 
library 

(d)  Diagnostic  tests  in  basic 
fields 

(e)  Workbooks,  individual¬ 
ized  practice  materials 

(f)  Equipment  in  industrial 
and  domestic  arts 

(g)  Musical  instruments  to 
loan 

(h)  Portable  radio 


Optimum 

(a)  Motion  pictures 


(b)  Creative  materials 

(c)  Exhibits:  local,  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial,  etc. 

(d)  7S%  or  more  of  A.L.A. 
starred  list  in  library 

(e)  Tests  of  interests,  ob¬ 
servations,  attitudes,  etc. 

(f)  Clinical  equipment 


(h)  State  slides,  films,  tests, 
books  to  supplement 
local  supplies  as  needed 
Note'.  Under  the  minimum  program  the  State  would  supply  essential  materials  when 
it  is  otherwise  impossible  for  a  district  to  meet  accepted  minimum  standards. 


6.  Records 

Minimum 

Desirable 

Optimum 

(a)  Teacher’s  classbook 

(a)  Cumulative  local  record 

(a)  Circulating  State  cumu¬ 

( b)  Attendance  and  promo¬ 
tion  record 

containing  data  about 
home  background,  out¬ 
side  activities,  record  of 
remedial  work,  data 
basic  for  guidance 

lative  record 

(c)  Health  record 

(d)  Reports  to  parents 


7.  Personnel  Administration;  Training  Required 


Minimum 

(a)  Superintendent 
(Master’s  Degree) 

(b)  Supervisors  (M.A.) 


Desirable* 

(a)  M.A.-I- 

(b)  M.A.-f 


Optimum 

(a)  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  or 
equivalent 

(b)  M.A.  and  specialized 
preparation 

(c)  M.A.-f* 

(d)  M.A.* 


(c)  Principals  4  years  (c)  5  years 

(d)  Teachers  3  years  and  (d)  4 years 

continuing  study 

Selection  at  all  levels  should  be  the  basis  of  standards  objectively  formulated  and 
professionally  applied. 

Rating — Teaching  in  service  should  be  rated  to  establish  merit,  which  should  be 
suitably  recognized  through  State  or  local  awards,  scholarships,  promotion,  and  special 
assignments. 

Salary — Equal  salaries  at  all  levels  for  equal  competency  and  merit  of  services  should 
be  the  ultimate  policy. 

Tenure — Tenure  properly  safeguarded  should  be  granted  in  all  places. 

*Note:  In  each  case  the  State  should  adopt  standards  of  certification  that  will  insure 
a  well-rounded  cultural  and  professional  background,  require  essential  specialized  training 
and  stress  continued  study  and  personal  development.  Mere  academic  training  should  not 
suffice  to  meet  desirable  requirements. 


8.  Supervisory  Activity 


Minimum 

(a)  Professional  library 

(b)  Study  groups 

(c)  Local  teachers’  meetings 

(d)  District  demonstration 
centers 

(e)  Intervisitation 

(f)  Extension  courses 

(g)  State  instructional  guides 
and  aids 


Desirable 

(a)  Committee  work  on  local 
and  State  problems 

(b)  Development  of  new  in¬ 
structional  materials 

(c)  Development  of  local 
courses  of  study 

(d)  Participation  in  research 

(e)  Experimentation 

(f)  Sabbatical  years 

(g)  Exchange  teachers 


Optimum 
(a)  Key  teacher 


Note:  At  minimum  level  most  major  supervisory  activities  for  smaller  schools  will  be 
supplied  under  leadership  of  services  of  larger  administrative  areas  and  the  State. 

At  desirable  level  larger  districts  will  emphasize  local  instructional  supervision.  The 
State  should  provide  stimulating  leadership  and  advisory  services. 


Ahoy — 

CLASSROOM 

TEACHERS 

Set  Sail! 

for  your 

Annual  Luncheon 

AT 

Asbury  Park 

May  11  1  p.m. 

ONE  DOLLAR 

Send  reservations  to — 

Lena  M.  Porreca,  Chairman 
Broadway  School 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Before  Monday,  May  6 


THE  STACT-TREKT  HOTEL 

2  SO  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

Radio  in  Every  Room 
From  $2.60 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Dance  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

OEO.  U  CROCKER.  Manager 


i 
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BOOK  REVIEW  COUNCIL 


Thomas  J.  Durell,  elementary  admin¬ 
istration;  R.  J.  Bretnall,  secondary  ad¬ 
ministration;  H.  W.  Letts,  commercial; 
Mrs.  Clara  L.  Cartwright,  elementary 
reading;  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearley,  ele¬ 
mentary  English;  Arthur  S.  Hancock, 
secondary  English;  Rex  B.  Cunliffe, 
guidance;  Mrs.  Marie  Pentz,  Latin. 


Last  month,  we  introduced  you  to 
six  of  our  Book  Review  Council 
members  and  now  we  present  six  more. 
The  remaining  four  reviewers  will 
have  to  make  their  personal  debuts  in 
the  Review  next  fall. 

Rufus  D.  Reed  (general  science  and 
chemistry),  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  Montclair  State  'I'eachers 
College. 

After  16  years  of  rural,  college  and  high 
school  teaching  in  his  native  state  of 
Ohio,  Dr.  Reed  came  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  at  Montclair  in  1929.  He  had  received 
his  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Wilming¬ 
ton  College  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State 
University.  Now  a  past  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association, 
Dr.  Reed  is  joint  author  of  General  College 
Chemistry  for  the  Laboratory,  and  has 
written  articles  for  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Chemical  Education.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  testing  committee  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society’s  Division  of 
Chemical  Education.  Married  and  the 
father  of  one,  he  enjoys  automobile  travel 
and  farming  as  recreations,  but  still  gets 
the  most  satisfaction  out  of  science  teach¬ 
ing  and  chemistry. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearley  (elementary 
reading),  principal,  Princeton  Ele¬ 
mentary  School. 

In  her  IS  years  as  principal,  Mrs.  Brear¬ 
ley  has  built  the  Princeton  Elementary 
School  an  enviable  reputation  for  well- 
balanced  progressivism.  She  has  also 
raised  two  daughters— one  to  the  M.A. 
stage,  another  to  her  junior  year  in  col¬ 
lege — and  has  devoted  herself  to  a  strenu¬ 
ous  participation  in  community  affairs; 
now  serves  on  at  least  five  separate  welfare 
committees.  Mrs.  Brearley  was  born  in 
New  Jersey,  graduated  from  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College  when  it  was  a  “normal 
school”,  took  summer  and  extension  work 
at  Rutgers,  Columbia  and  Michigan  uni¬ 
versities.  She  taught  rural  school  for  three 
years  and  organized  and  ran  a  private 
kindergarten  for  two  years  before  taking 
up  her  present  job.  She  is  a  past  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association. 

William  H.  Caul  well  (elementary  sci¬ 
ence),  biology  teacher,  Lakewood 
High  School. 

Originally  a  Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Caul- 
well  has  for  the  last  ten  years  lived  in 
Lakewood,  where  he  teaches  biology  in  the 
high  school.  He  also  has  several  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  rural  Pennsylvania  high  schools. 
After  graduating  from  Millersville,  Pa. 


Virgil  S.  Mallory,  mathematics;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Force,  modern  living;  Mabel 
E.  Bray,  music;  Marion  E.  Purbeck, 
physical  education;  Marjorie  Van  Horn, 
safety  education;  William  H.  Caulwell, 
elementary  science;  Rufus  D,  Reed, 
general  science  and  chemistry;  Edwin 
Barton,  social  studies. 


Teachers’  College,  he  obtained  a  B.S.  from 
.Albright  and  an  M.S.  from  Cornell.  Main 
interests  are  biology,  elementary  science 
and  nature  study,  the  main  fields  of  his 
graduate  training.  Has  done  some  work 
in  elementary  science  with  Lakewood  grade 
teachers,  and  has  written  articles  on  nature 
and  science  teaching  for  various  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caul- 
well  enjoy  the  common  hobbies  of  travel, 
hiking  and  nature  study,  have  just  recently 
been  badly  bitten  by  the  photographic  bug. 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Pentz  (Latin),  ad¬ 
viser  to  girls,  Merchantville  High 
School. 

Mrs.  Pentz  was  born  in  St.  Marys,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  during  a  howling  snowstorm  in 
March,  “too  many  years  ago  to  give  the 
date.”  She  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  plus  a 
“few  casual  credits”  in  the  graduate  school 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  17 
years  of  teaching  have  been  mostly  in  Mer- 
chautville.  Books,  music,  etc.,  are  favorite 
leisure-time  activity,  and  she  has  a  pet 
hate  too — it  is  “too  mild  a  disposition  to 
have  one.” 

Edwin  M.  Barton  (social  studies),  di¬ 
rector,  Social  Studies  Department, 
Elizabeth  public  schools. 

The  chairman  of  the  Northern  District, 
New  Jersey  Teachers  of  Social  Studies 
.Association,  has  been  in  his  present  position 
since  1929.  Before  that  he  had  taught  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Minnesota  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  (Mount 
Carmel).  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Trinity  College  in  1914  and  has  two  M.A.’s, 
one  from  Trinity  and  one  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia.  Because  he  is  co-author 
of  two  recent  junior  high  school  civics 
texts — Grovnng  in  Citizenship  and  Citizens 
at  fV ork — he  thinks  it  is  fair  to  review  only 
those  books  intended  for  other  school  levels. 
Though  busy,  Mr.  Barton  is  still  able  to 
find  time  for  his  wife,  daughter  and  son  and 
a  potpourri  of  sports. 

Marion  E.  Purbeck  (physical  educa¬ 
tion),  Physical  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Hackensack  High  School. 

After  only  seven  years  of  teaching,  all 
at  Hackensack,  Miss  Purbeck  has  become 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  for 
Health  and  Physical  Education  and  of  the 
Hackensack  Education  Association.  A 
graduate  of  Sargent  School  for  Physical 
Education  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  of  Temple  University,  she  has  also 
done  graduate  work  at  Rutgers.  Organiza¬ 
tion  work,  physical  education,  music  and 
camping  form  her  main  interests,  with 
books,  concerts,  opera  and  outdoor  life  in 
general  as  recreational  sidelines.  Her  pet 
hate  is  the  topsy-turvy  condition  of  the 
world,  and — we  nearly  forgot  to  add — she 
too  was  born  in  Pennsylvania — Lansdowne. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Mental  Hygiene  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher,  by  Lawrence  A.  Averill. 
New  York  City:  Pitman  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation.  $2.00. 

This  relatively  short,  clear,  and  simple 
book  sheds  much-needed  light  on  the  vital 
subject  of  mental  health.  In  non-technical 
language  it  gives  practical  suggestions  to 
the  in-service  teacher  fur  self-adjustment 
fur  successful  teaching  and  living,  built 
on  the  principle  that  happiness  is  the  basic- 
human  urge.  It  can  and  should  be  read 
with  profit  by  teacher,  principal,  and  super¬ 
intendent.  One  statement  merits  quotation: 
“It  is  well  for  her  (the  teacher’s)  mental 
health  if  she  allies  herself  professionally 
with  the  local,  the  state,  and  the  national 
groups  of  teachers.” 

T.  J.  Dureu.. 

The  Emerging  High  School  Curricu¬ 
lum,  by  Harold  Spears.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  $2.50. 

This  book  on  Education  will  not  be 
reproduced  in  the  movies  but  some  parts 
of  it  ought  to  be  for  it  would  be  good  for 
both  youth  and  adult.  At  least  Spears’ 
originality  and  pointed  cartoons  ought  to 
be  made  into  slides  for  exhibitions.  These 
cartoons  are  both  pertinent  to  the  subject 
matter  and  reenforcing  in  their  effect. 

There  is  one  adverse  criticism  that  might 
be  given;  we  do  wish  that  writers  on  Edu¬ 
cation  would  stop  telling  us  about  a  per¬ 
plexed  school  and  the  predicaments  of 
education  and  the  needs  of  revolutionary 
methods.  The  fact  is  that  schools  are  not 
on  the  eve  of  going  to  the  “bow  wow’s” 
and  the  teachers  and  the  administrators  are 
alive  to  their  needs.  The  way  out  will 
be  a  process  of  evolution. 

Even  the  alarmists  know  that  discussion 
does  not  follow  their  doctrines.  The  front 
of  the  book  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  philosophies  of  the  volume  as  a  whole. 
It  is  distinctly  an  evolutionary  treatise 
which  analyzes  the  curriculum,  shows  the 
place  of  teachers,  administrators  and  com¬ 
munity  in  the  curriculum;  whether  the 
system  be  large  or  small  it  offers  subjects 
that  are  pertinent  and  workable. 

The  regular  classroom  teacher  as  well 
as  the  curriculum  committee  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  find  something  in  this 
book.  It  has  another  virtue;  once  you 
start  to  read  it  you  will  want  to  finish  it. 

The  High  School  at  fV ork,  by  Paul  E. 
Belting,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Rand 
McNally  and  Company. 

A  sight-seeing  outline  that  attempts  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  educational  his¬ 
tory:  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school, 
junior  college,  activities,  and  guidance. 
The  outline  would  make  about  four  books. 

There  was  once  an  old  lady  who  wanted 
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to  learn  New  York.  She  went  to  the  city, 
rode  a  sight-seeing  bus  for  three  hours,  and 
went  home  happy. 

R.  J.  Bretvau.. 

COMMERCIAL 

fVhat  Do  I  Do  Nowf  by  Mildred 
M.  Payne.  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
1940.  76c. 

Treats  a  neglected  but  important  factor 
in  business  education.  This  "Guide  to 
Correct  Conduct  and  Dress  for  People” 
provides  a  training  in  the  personality 
traits  that  are  essential  if  our  students  are 
to  obtain  and  retain  positions.  It  introduces 
a  practical  method  of  marketing  one’s 
ability. 

Teach  Your  Fingers  to  Spell,  by  Bitha 
Craig  and  Louis  A.  Leslie.  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  1939.  52c. 

A  new  method,  I  believe,  of  teaching 
spelling — by  means  of  the  typewriter.  Its 
aim  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  the 
fingers  of  the  typist  are  taught  to  spell 
they  have  a  mure  tenacious  memory  than 
the  mind.  The  exercises  call  for  the  stu¬ 
dent,  first,  to  type  a  selected  list  of  spelling 
words,  and  then  type  a  paragraph  in  which 
these  words  are  used.  While  the  major  aim 
of  the  book  is  to  improve  spelling  ability, 
the  student’s  typing  speed  and  accuracy 
should  be  improved  as  a  by-product.  The 
hook  is  spiralbound,  permitting  it  to  stand 
up  on  the  desk  like  an  opened  typing 
book. 

General  Record  Keeping,  by  George 
H.  Dalrymple  and  P.  Myers  Huges. 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1939.  $1.20. 


Work  books  for  each  semester, 
48c  each. 

A  book  which  can  be  used  for  a  one- 
year  course  in  personal-use  bookkeeping. 
The  approach  consists  of  everyday  project 
material,  and  the  treatment  throughout  is 
of  a  simple,  easy  nature.  There  is  little 
emphasis  on  the  technical  aspects  of  book¬ 
keeping.  This  book  should  reduce  the 
number  of  failures  in  the  bookkeeping 
course,  and  give  to  every  student  a  train¬ 
ing  that  will  serve  him  all  through  life. 

Today's  Business  Arithmetic,  by  Harry 
1.  Good  and  Leroy  J.  Hellriegel. 
Oxford  Book  Co.,  1938.  Cloth 
binding,  84c;  limp  leatherette  pa¬ 
per  binding,  60c. 

May  be  used  for  a  year’s  instruction  in 
Business  Mathematics  or  a  one-semester 
review  course.  The  essentials  of  the 
arithmetic  used  in  modern  business  are 
presented  in  concise,  practical  form.  The 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  income  taxes, 
stork  exchange  practices,  banking  methods, 
etc.,  is  realistic  and  up-to-date.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  material  to  familiar  everyday 
activities  has  been  stressed  throughout. 
Truly  a  text  I  can  confidently  recommend 
to  any  teacher  of  business  mathematics. 

H.  W.  Letts. 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

Drums  Beat  in  Old  Carolina,  by  Al¬ 
bert  Leeds  Stillman.  Illustrations 
by  Thomas  Fogarty  and  Thomas 
Fogarty,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  1939.  $2.00. 

Interesting  novel  for  pupils  studying 
early  American  history.  The  author  spins 


a  tale  of  adventure  that  holds  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  end.  More  and  better  il- 
lastrative  material  would  add  to  its  appeal. 

Your  Speech,  by  David  Powers  and 
Suzanne  Martin.  New  York:  Pit¬ 
man  Publishing  Company,  1940. 
Grade  VI,  Part  I 
Grade  VII,  Part  I 
Grade  VIII,  Part  I 

Your  Speech  gives  us  phonics  under  a 
new  name.  The  three  books  in  the  series 
place  the  emphasis  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  where  it  will  be  more  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  pupils. 

Language  Journeys  Series,  by  James 
A.  Fitzgerald  and  Elizabeth  W. 
Baker.  New  York:  Johnson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Grade  III,  If'ith  Your  Friends 
Grade  IV,  Working  Together 
Grade  V,  Wide  Roads 
Grade  VI,  Highways  and  Byways 
Grade  VII,  Trails  Ahead 
Grade  VIII,  Advancing  Goals 
These  six  books  are  alive  with  activity 
and  work  from  cover  to  cover — so  inclu¬ 
sive  that  the  series  seems  to  include  the 
social  science  curriculum  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
lish.  Each  book  contains  really  interesting 
material  and  a  wealth  of  teachings. 
English  Experience  Series,  by  Mark  A. 
Neville,  Muriel  M.  Kelly,  and 
Mary  Tucker  Thorp.  New  York: 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1939. 

Grade  III,  Fun  with  English 
Grade  IV,  Adventures  in  English 
Grade  V,  English  in  Practice 

Grade  VI,  English  at  W ork 

Grade  VII,  Growth  in  English 

Grade  VIII,  Mastery  in  English 


NEW! 


LANGUAGE  ARTS 
FOR  MODERN  YOUTH 

By  Cassell,  Oberholtzer,  and  Bruner.  These 
new  English  books  help  the  pupil  in  all  of  his 
classes.  Emphasis  on  general  study  skills. 
Simple  presentations  followed  by  practical 
activities.  Solid  foundation  in  grammar. 
Unusual  appeal  in  beauty  and  humor.  Books 
I,  II,  and  III  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

NEW  TREND 
ARITHMETIC  WORKBOOKS 

By  Thomas  J.  Durell  and  H.  O.  Gillet.  This 
workbook  series  is  now  complete  for  grades 
3-8.  It  continues  the  development  of  mean¬ 
ings  so  outstanding  in  the  *‘New  Trend 
Arithmetic”  texts;  it  gives  special  attention 
to  problem-solving;  it  thoroughly  provides 
for  skill  maintenance.  Each  book  contains 
160  pages  of  varied  drill. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
BUT 

The  proof  of  a  good  book  is  in  its  sales  record. 

Here  is  the  sales  record  for  the 

New  My  Word  Books 

More  than  125,000  copies  sold  in  one  year 
in  the  northeastern  states  alone. 


The  record  of  the  original  edition  of  this  spelling 
series  was  over  3,500,000  copies  sold  in  four  years 
throughout  the  country.  The  sales  record  of  the 
NEfV  MY  WORD  BOOKS  proves  that  this  is  a 
‘‘new  and  improved”  edition. 

EXAMINE  THIS  SERIES  NOW! 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

(Represented  in  New  Jersey  by  S.  B.  McDowell) 

76  NINTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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This  series  builds  a  good  English  curric¬ 
ulum.  A  very  complete  list  of  additional 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  the  review 
under  Things  you  have  learnrd  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  nine  units  seem  worthwhile. 
The  Book  Unit  for  each  year  contains  fine 
material.  This  appears  to  be  a  functional 
series,  well  motivated. 

Individual  Corrective  Exercises  for 
Elementary  School  English,  by  Price- 
Miller-Ketterman.  Grades  2-6. 
New  York:  McCormick-Mathers 
Pub.  Co. 

Children  will  like  to  work  in  these  work¬ 
books,  for  the  directions  are  plain  and 
needs  are  emphasized.  They  may  be  used 
as  basic  texts  and  are  non-competitive.  The 
separate  test  booklet  makes  a  review  easy 
for  the  teacher. 

Ten-a-fVeek  for  Better  English,  Work¬ 
book  by  W.  A.  Boylan  and  A.  S. 
Taylor.  Noble  and  Noble,  1940. 

.\  most  attractive  workbook  which  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  used  with  any  English  text. 
One  questions  very  much  the  advisability 
of  presenting  the  wrong  in  print;  would  sug¬ 
gest  leaving  a  blank  space  to  be  filled  in, 
thus  giving  the  correct  sentence. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearlev. 

SECONDARY  ENGLISH 

Essentials  in  English,  by  Smith  &  Mc- 
Anulty.  Wichita:  McCormick- 
Mathers,  1938. 

Three  paper-covered,  8x11  work 
books  with  separate  tests.  Laboratory 
method.  Good  old  fashioned  grammar, 
diagraming  and  everything.  Part  of 
a  series  running  from  elementary  school. 


Should  be  liked  by  those  believing  that  good 
English  is  best  approached  through  the 
avenue  of  grammatical  knowledge  and  drill. 

(food  Companions,  I nteresting  Friends, 
.fmerican  Heritage,  English  Her¬ 
itage,  by  Payne,  Neville,  Chapman. 
Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  19.36. 

.\  series  of  anthologies  grouped  about 
a  variety  of  topics  and  experiences  for  the 
four  years  in  high  school.  .Any  boy  or  girl 
helped  to  an  understanding  of  these  good 
companions  and  interesting  friends  will 
be  a  richer  personality  as  a  result  of  his 
contacts  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  our  Western  World.  Not  for 
the  retarded  reader. 

Post  Haste,  by  Foley  &  Gentles.  New 
’l  ork  :  Harpers.  1939,  275  pp. 

.A  lively  informative  book  of  and 
about  the  common  types  of  letters.  The 
choices  are  delightful.  The  reviewer  wishes 
there  were  more  good  ones  by  high  school 
boys  and  girls. 

Short  Stories,  As  You  Like  Them,  by 
Wood  &  Husband.  New  ^'ork: 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1940.  307  pp. 

Here  are  thirty  short  short  stories  each 
running  from  four  to  six  pages.  Those  in 
other  volumes  on  the  reviewer’s  shelf  run 
two  to  four  times  that  length.  The  authors 
emphasize  their  value  as  reading  material 
for  high  school  pupils.  I  am  ordering  a  set 
for  use  in  a  creative  writing  class. 

Language  for  Living,  by  Addison  & 
Walker.  New  York:  Scribners, 
1939.  422  pp. 

Conversation,  discussions,  letters,  and 
other  language  activities  are  developed 


out  of  actual  experience  of  high  school  boys 
and  gills.  .A  friendly  note  throughout. 
More  formal  aspects  of  English  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  rear  of  the  Imok  for  reference. 

From  Trail  to  Highway,  by  Hays. 
New  York:  Rand  McNally,  19.37. 
760  pp. 

Covers  elements  of  all  three  essentials 
of  English — speaking,  writing,  reading.  In¬ 
cludes  grammar  but  uses  it  not  as  formal 
grammar,  nor  yet  as  a  mere  aid  in  judging 
correctness,  but  as  a  help  in  speech  and 
writing.  The  subordinate  clause  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  taught  so  that  pupils  may  speak 
and  write  subordinate  clauses — not  merely 
recognize  them. 

Literature  If’e  Like,  by  Blankenship 
&  Nash.  New  ^’ork:  Scribners, 
1939.  748  pp. 

.An  anthology  designed  especially  for 
th  ‘  ninth  grade,  but  usable  higher  up. 
Poems,  stories,  parts  of  plays  or  novels  are 
arranged  about  such  themes  as  the  family, 
friends  and  neighbors,  life  with  pioneers, 
outdoor  life,  etc.  The  selections  are  by 
outstanding  authors  past  and  present. 

I  Far  or  Peace,  by  Brant  &  Law.  New 
York:  Harpers,  1938. 

Sea  .Idventure,  by  McFarland.  New 
York:  Harpers,  1938. 

Roads  to  Travel,  by  Finch  &  Parker. 

New  York:  Harpers,  1936. 
America  in  Story,  by  Foley  &  Gentles. 
New  York:  Harpers,  1932. 

Each,  as  the  titles  suggest,  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  literary  material  dealing  with  a 
topic  of  outstanding  interest  or  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  high  school  students  as  adolescents 
and  as  future  citizens.  Some  books  of  this 
general  character  ask  the  pupil  to  stoop 
to  their  level;  some  hit  him  about  where 
he  lives;  some  demand  a  stretch  greater 
than  his  mental  tendons  permit.  These 
books  seem  to  straddle  the  two  latter  classi¬ 
fications,  with  the  right  foot  rather  heavily 
in  the  last.  The  editors  apparently  believe 
in  lifting  the  pupil  to  a  higher  level  of 
appreciation — or  what’s  a  heaven  for? 

.American  English,  by  Goddard,  Camp, 
Lycan,  Stockwell.  Chicago;  Lip- 
pincott,  1939. 

.A  series  of  four  books  for  grades  9-12, 
covering  the  common  phases  of  English 
found  in  similar  texts.  Drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  an  attractive  page  are  among 
its  pleasing  features.  Does  not  differ  rad¬ 
ically  from  texts  in  which  American  is 
lacking  in  the  title. 

Arthur  S.  Ha\c(hk 

ELEMENTARY  READING 
Pinocchio,  told  by  Dorothy  Baruch  and 
illustrated  by  the  Walt  Disney 
Studios;  Here  They  Are,  told  by 
Ardra  Wavle  and  illustrated  by  the 
Walt  Disney  Studios.  Boston, 
Mass.:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1940. 
$.68  each. 

'I'hese  books  are  written  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  grade  level.  The  younger  children 
will’enjoy  being  able  to  read  for  themselves 
about  the  little  animated  figures  that  they 
have  come  to  know  so  well. 

Happy  Hour  Readers,  by  Mildred 
English  and  Thomas  Alexander. 
New  York  City:  Johnson  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  1935-38-39. 


Here  They  Are . . .  New . . .  Different . . .  Thrilling ! ^  \ 

THE  LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS 

BY  YOAKAM,  VEVERKA,  and  ABNEY 


FEATURING 
Simplified  Content 

• 

Beautiful  Illustrations 
by  MiLO  WINTER 

• 

An  Effective  Plan  for 
SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 


A  The  content  of  these  newly-re¬ 
leased  books  is  so  easy,  and  illustrations 
are  so  pleasing,  that  learning  to  read  be¬ 
comes  a  thrilling  experience  for  pupils 
.  .  .  and  the  teaching  of  reading  becomes 
a  source  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  to  the 
teacher. 

Simplicity  of  method  most  appealing 
illustrations  by  Milo  Winter;  plus  an  ex¬ 
clusive  program  for  speech  improvement 
makes  this  latest  Laidlaw  offering  the 
outstanding  reading  program  available 
today ! 

Write  For  Complete  Information 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS  •  76  NINTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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spot — Pre-primer — W’sale  f.o.b.  Pubr., 
$.15. 

Funny  Stories — Supplementary  Pre¬ 
primer,  $.15. 

Jo-Boy — Primer,  $.42. 

Good  Friends — 1st  Reader,  $.48. 
fVheels  and  tFings — 2nd  Reader,  $.54. 
B'ide  fFindovs — 3rd  Reader,  $.60. 

B' heels  IF estosiard — 4th  Reader,  $.63. 
Daring  Deeds — 5th  Reader,  $.63. 
fVide  Horizons — 6th  Reader,  $.69. 

This  series  is  appropriately  named,  for 
a  note  of  happiness  runs  through  the  books. 
There  is  less  page-space  given  to  illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  in  the  primary  books,  than 
in  most  of  our  recently  published  readers. 
Yet  there  is  enough  to  make  the  books  attrac¬ 
tive  to  children  without  making  them  too 
dependent  upon  the  illustrations  for  the 
reading  of  the  text. 

For  Better  Reading,  by  Max  Herz- 
berg,  Merrill  P.  Paine,  and  Austin 
M.  Works.  New  York  City: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1940. 
Quest  —  Grade  VII;  Ventures  — 
Grade  VIII ;  Rewards — Grade  IX. 
$1.60  each. 

These  books  should  prove  invaluable 
for  use  at  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  levels.  There  is  a  richness  in  the 
variety  of  material  which  includes  the 
classic  and  the  contemporaneous.  Par¬ 
ticularly  good  are  the  exercises  which 
develop  the  basic  skills.  These  are  placed 
in  “interchapters”  and  proceed  in  a  definite 
and  logical  progression,  so  that  the  simpler 
skills  are  undertaken  first. 

The  illustrations,  numerous  and  well 
chosen,  are  almost  all  photographs.  The 
authors  have  skillfully  capitalized  the 
pupils’  interest  in  the  motion  picture  by¬ 


organizing  .units  around  a  series  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  “stills”  from  some  of  our 
best  pictures.  These  units  are  designed  to 
encourage  the  students  to  look  for  im¬ 
portant  details  and  should  offset  the  habit 
of  merely  “glancing”  at  pictures. 

Mas.  Clara  L.  Cartwright. 

MATHEMATICS 

Applied  Mathematics,  by  James  F. 
Johnson.  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  The 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1939.  437 
pages. 

This  is  a  text  on  vocational  mathematics 
by  the  late  principal  of  the  Essex  County- 
Boys'  Vocational  School.  Beginning  with 
a  review  of  arithmetic,  the  book  has  a 
wealth  of  problems  from  the  various  trades. 
The  drawings  are  numerous  and  well 
made,  and  the  explanations  well  written. 
The  book  should  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  vocational  shop  teachers  but  also  to 
mathematics  teachers  looking  for  applica¬ 
tions  of  arithmetic  to  practical  problems. 

Virgil  S.  Mallory. 


SAFETY  EDUCATION 
Adventures  in  Safety,  by  Brownell, 
Ireland  and  Towne.  New  York: 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1939.  326 
pp.  96^. 

An  exceptionally  workable  textbook  on 
all  phases  of  safety  education  for  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  It  is  comprehensive, 
clear,  well  illustrated  and  contains  many 
teaching  aids  in  the  form  of  reviews, 
bibliographies,  visual  aids  and  suggested 
pupil  activities. 


Be  Safe  and  Live,  by  Duthick,  Sullivan 
and  Henderson.  New  York:  John¬ 
son  Publishing  Co.,  1940.  336 

pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
textbook  covering  well  all  phases  of  safety 
education  for  Junior  High  Schools.  With¬ 
out  a  competent  teacher  to  develop  the 
activities  suggested,  the  facts  incorporated 
in  interesting  reading  will  be  skipped  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  lost. 

Marjorie  Van  Horn. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Continued  Study  Units,  F.  A. 
Davis.  Philadelphia. 

European  Backgrounds,  I — Contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Germans,  by  Freeman. 
1939,  24c 

European  Backgrounds,  H — Contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  Quakers,  by  Gray.  1939, 
24c 

Geographic  Backgrounds,  I  —  The 
Mighty  Mississippi,  by  Lefferts.  1939, 
24c 

Economic  Life,  I — Introduction  to  the 
Basic  Industry,  by  French.  1939, 
2^ 

Civil  Life,  11 — Sidelights  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  by  French.  1939,  22c. 
There  is  a  movement  of  issue  texts 
in  the  form  of  unit  treatments.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  one  series,  the  plan  of 
which  contemplates  fifty  or  more  titles. 
These  examples  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  promise  an  excellent  standard  of 
usefulness. 

Living  With  Others,  by  Kinneman  and 
Ellwood.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Co.  1939.  $1.72. 


Chewing  Oum 


...and.  is  a  fine  exercise  for  teeth  and  Let 

children  enjoy  this  healthful  pleasure 

Enjoy  Chewing  Gum  yourself 

There*s  a  reason,  time  and place  for  Chewing  Gum.  University  Research  is  basis  of our  advertising 

The  National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  New  York 
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This  sociolog>’  text  emphasizes  descrip¬ 
tions  of  our  basic  social  institutions.  The 
functioning  of  these  institutions  and  our 
social  problems  are  given  generous  atten¬ 
tion.  Teaching  aids  include  chapter  pre¬ 
views  and  motivating  questions.  Living 
With  Others  is  written  interestingly  and 
well. 

The  Future  of  the  Social  Studies,  Pro¬ 
posals  for  an  Experimental  Social 
Studies  Curriculum.  Michener, 
Editor.  The  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  1939.  $1.50. 

Sixteen  leaders  in  the  field  of  Social 
Studies  write  out  their  prescriptions  for 
improvement  in  the  field,  giving  theories 
and  also  definite  prescriptions.  They  are 
stimulating  and  informative. 

Visualized  Problems  in  American 
Democracy,  by  Hart.  New  York 
City:  Oxford  Book  Co.,  1938. 
Cloth,  84c;  paper,  60c. 

Governmental  and  social  problems  are 
treated  in  compressed  form  with  charts, 
diagrams  and  other  teaching  aids. 

Sidelights  and  Source  Studies  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  Book  one,  by  Shoen 


and  Hunt.  New  York  City:  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1939. 
90c. 

Resembling  the  ordinary  work  book, 
this  is  much  more.  Basically  it  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  well  chosen  source  selections. 
Teachers  will  find  here  problems  in  analy¬ 
sis,  comparison  and  inference,  based  on 
topics  significant  in  American  history.  A 
valuable  tool  in  making  history  real. 

World  Geography — 1940  Edition,  by 
Abrams  and  Thurston.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. :  Iroquois  Publishing  Co. 
1940.  $1.68. 

This  Junior  High  School  Geography 
has  been  brought  up-to-date  in  text,  maps, 
and  charts.  It  features  many  maps  of 
specific  purpose. 

National  Governments  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations,  by  Magruder. 
New  York:  Allvn  and  Bacon, 
1940.  $1.80. 

standard  high  school  text  and 
reference  book  brought  up-to-date. 

Edwik  M.  Barton. 


Commission  Urges 
More  Free  Schooling 

Education  and  Economic  Well-Being 
in  .American  Democracy.  National 
Education  Association  and  American 
.Association  of  School  .Administrators, 
Educational  Policies  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  the  Commission, 
1940.  207  pp.  Bound  in  cloth  and 

boards,  $.50. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  has  again  reached  deep  into  the 
educational  stew  and  brought  forth  the 
.■\BC  noodles  of  significant  thought. 
This  time  its  experts,  reported  by  Dr. 
John  K.  Norton,  were  seining  for  ideas 
on  education’s  obligations  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  national  income. 

That  a  nation’s  prosperity  rises  and 
falls  with  the  extent  of  its  people’s  edu¬ 
cation  the  Commission  has  regarded  as 
a  truism.  Their  concern  is  with  ( 1 ) 
how  to  keep  on  extending  educational 
opportunities  to  -Americans  and  (2) 
how  to  make  this  education  econom¬ 
ically  effective. 

Their  conclusions  are  of  course  not 
brand  new.  Anyone  who  has  attended 
educational  meetings  has  undoubtedly 
heard  one  or  more  of  them.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  a  body  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  influence  on  the  national  scene 
should  make  them,  all  at  once. 

The  recommended  program  is  broad, 
and  simply  stated 

(1)  The  present  average  of  10 
years’  schooling  for  every  American 
child  should  be  made  a  minimum,  and 
the  average  raised  to  14  years. 

(2)  There  should  be  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  carefully  planned  vocational 
education,  along  with  general  educa¬ 
tion,  to  give  more  youth  the  necessary 
preparation  for  productive  jobs. 

(3)  Education  should  be  provided 
on  an  “effectively  free’’  basis,  so  that 
all  youth  can  go  as  far  in  school  or  col¬ 
lege  as  their  talents  permit. 

That  is  all,  yet  in  planning  to  adopt 
such  a  far-reaching  program,  the  nation 
must  continually  keep  these  thoughts  in 
mind.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  brief  book. 

Educational  opportunity,  instead  of  being 
a  solvent  of  class  lines  based  on  hereditary 
wealth  and  position,  threatens  to  become  a 
cement  which  sets  and  perpetuates  these 
distinctions. 

Education's  contributions  to  the  spiritual, 
ethical,  and  intellectual  realms  have  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  of  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  than  those  in  the  sphere  of  material 
things. 

Schools  and  colleges  should  do  much 
more'  to  make  the  .American  people  intelli¬ 
gent  concerning  the  social  and  economic 
significance  of  public  expenditures. 

The  secondary  school  should  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  most  students  except 
those  planning  to  enter  higher  educational 
institutions,  need  to  get  and  hold  jobs  im¬ 
mediately  upon  leaving  school. 
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"Educationally  Neglected”  Are  Normal, 
Secondary  Principals  Declare 


Thai  All  May  Lrarn — B.  L.  Dodds — Nov. 
(1939)  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Chicago,  Ill.  $1.10.  235  pp. 

Attempts  to  adjust  a  “commonly 
XX  too  academic  school  curriculum  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  all  the  youth 
who  now  enter  these  schools”  provide 
the  theme  for  this  book.  The  book 
itself  should  be  required  reading  for 
everyone  connected  with  an  American 
high  school.  It  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  New  Jersey  because  Assistant 
Commissioner  Howard  Dare  White 
participated  in  its  making,  and  many 
New  Jersey  high  schools — notably  Alt. 
Holly,  Toms  River,  East  Orange,  and 
Princeton — furnished  illustrations  of 
sound  practice. 

Baldly  the  high  school  principals, 
through  Air.  Dodds,  advance  and  de¬ 
fend  the  theory  that  the  “average  man” 
in  his  personal  and  social  life,  needs 
a  period  of  education  extending  at  least 
through  the  secondary  school.  They 
admit  that  the  conventional  high  school 
is  poorly  adapted  to  the  children  of 
Air.  and  Airs.  Average  Alan.  “The 
present  program  fails  so  signally  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  students  that 
they  may  well  be  thought  of  as  educa¬ 
tionally  neglected.” 

It  is  with  these  “educationally 
neglected”  that  this  study  deals.  Who 
are  they?  What  are  they  like?  What 
do  they  need  from  the  schools?  How 
may  they  best  be  taught?  What  are 
the  promising  developments  now  going 
on  in  the  secondary  schools?  Air. 
Dodds  seeks  to  answer  these  questions 
in  language  as  simple  as  the  questions 
themselves,  but  with  adequate  reference 
to  the  thinking  that  has  gone  before. 

A  brief  review  should  not  seek  to 
summarize  the  thought  content  of  a 
book  as  carefully  constructed  as  this. 
It  is  possible  only  to  note  a  few  of  the 
ideas  advanced  by  Air.  Dodds,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  quality  of  his  thinking  and 
approach  to  the  problem. 

He  refuses,  for  example,  to  measure 
maladjustment  to  the  curriculum  in 
terms  of  either  failure  or  elimination, 
pointing  out  that  many  pass  who  fail 
to  profit. 

He  emphasizes  the  normality  of  the 
educationally  neglected,  noting  that,  by 
very  definition.  Alary  and  Johnny  Av¬ 
erage  Alan  are  more  normal  than  the 
selected,  book-minded  individuals  who 
teach  them. 

He  stresses  the  fact  that  the  high 
school  is  the  last  hope  of  these  pupils — 
thev  will  receive  no  more  formal  edu¬ 


cation,  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
less  self-educable  than  the  more  verb¬ 
ally  competent. 

The  study  of  what  is  being  done 
for  the  educationally  neglected  does 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
examples  cited  should,  however,  stimu¬ 
late  any  high  school  faculty  to  do  more 
to  provide  “adequate  and  appropriate 
education  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people.” 

Laurence  B.  Johnson. 


New  Heads  Of  Local  Ass' ns 

_  _ I 

Essex  County 

Newark  High  Sehool  H^omen’s  Associa¬ 
tion — Mrs.  Janet  Sloan  Fulop 
Newark  Teacher-Clerks  Association  — 
Mrs.  Olive  Kohl. 

N'est  Orange  Teachers’  Association — 
Marion  Mackin 
Gloucester  County 

Glassboro  High  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Morgan  Hiester 
Hudson  Coun^ 

Guttenberg  Teachers’  Association — Mrs. 
Olga  Ryan 

Morris  County 

Morris  Township  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — ^James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 

State 

Teachers  of  Colored  Children  of  New 
Jersey — Montgomery  Gregory. 


THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF 

^  Alka-Seltzer 

BY  THE  IT  OFFERS  IN 

SO  MANY 

COMMON  AILMENTS  ^ 


I 

JLN  buying  Alka-Seltzer,  as 
with  anything  else,  true  value  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  results— ot  what  it  actually 
does  for  you.  And  that’s  where  the  real  economy  of 
Alka-Seltzer  stands  out.  You’re  cot  buying  just  a  headache 
remedy— although  Alka-Seltzer  does  offer  fast,  pleasant 
relief  in  headaches.  Nor  is  it  merely  an  alkalizer  to  relieve 
the  discomfort  of  acid-indigestion  and  upset  stomach. 
Alka-Seltzer  provides  that  kind  of  relief,  too— but  in  ad¬ 
dition,  you’ll  find  that  it’s  mighty  helpful  in  muscular 
pains  and  fatigue,  and  also  relieving  cold  discomfon. 
For  convenient,  all-around  usefulness  and  true  economy, 
be  wise— buy  Alka-Seltzer. 

If  you  would  like  a  Free  Sample  of  Alka-Seltzer,  write  to 
Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Department  STM-if,  Elkhart,  Ind, 


YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER 

WITH  ALKA-SELTZER 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


State  Board  Defines  Local  Boards' 

Right  to  Expand  State  Regulations 


Local  boards  cannot  fall  be¬ 
low  any  legal  standards  set  up 
by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  improve  on  them, 
if  they  so  wish. 

That  policy  was  defined  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
April  13  when  it  dismissed  the 
complaint  of  the  American  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.  against  the  Bridgewater 
Township  board  of  education. 

The  insurance  company  had 
petitioned  against  the  local 
board’s  action  in  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  one  of  its  policies  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  bus  contractor’s 


Morris  Township  Forms 
New  Education  Group; 
To  Affiliate  with  N.E.A. 

The  Morris  Township  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  was  organized 
for  the  first  time  April  10  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Township  Public  Schools. 
It  was  formed  for  the  “improve¬ 
ment  of  education,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  profession  and 
the  welfare  of  children  and 
young  people.” 

First  official  move  of  the  new 
organization  will  be  to  seek  a 
charter  and  affiliate  with  the 
National  Education  Association. 
Morris  Township  has  had  100 
per  cent  N.E.A.  membership 
since  1918,  under  the  leadership 
of  Roy  P.  Stillwell,  supervising 
principal. 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  new 
association,  and  Robert  D. 
Henry  was  appointed  chairman 
of  its  constitution  committee. 


Northvale  Pupils  Paint 
Huge  Water-Color  Mural 

A  huge  water  color  painting 
of  the  “French  Riviera,”  meas¬ 
uring  16  by  22  feet,  is  now  on 
display  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Nathan  Hale  School,  North- 
vale. 

Constructed  of  light-weight 
cardboard,  the  painting  covers 
the  entire  back  wall  of  the  stage 
and  was  made  to  complete  a 
set  of  scenery. 

Nearly  four  weeks  were  re¬ 
quired  to  finish  the  task.  The 
work  was  done  by  thirty  stu¬ 
dents  of  junior  high  school  age 
under  the  direction  of  James  L. 
Longale,  Supervising  Principal. 


(Thomas  A.  Romano)  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  for  transporting  school 
children.  The  company  insisted 
that  its  policy  had  met  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  State  Board 
and  that  the  local  board  had 
no  right  to  add  any  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  its  own. 

By  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
Bridgewater  board,  the  State 
Board  set  the  precedent  for 
local  additions  to  state  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the 
Board  confirmed  the  commis¬ 
sioner’s  appointment  of  John  P. 
Milligan,  supervisor  of  practice 
at  Newark  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  to  the  position  of  super¬ 
visor  of  practice  and  dean  at 
Jersey  City  T.  C.  Leslie  Fries, 
a  Jersey  City  instructor,  was 
made  dean  of  men  there. 

In  recognition  of  his  services 
as  state  supervisor  of  technical 
training,  the  Board  granted  to 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison  a  leave 
of  absence  until  his  health  per¬ 
mits  him  to  return.  Action  was 
recommended  by  Commissioner 
Elliott  who  said  Dr.  Morrison 
was  in  the  Mercer  County  hos¬ 
pital  as  a  result  of  overwork. 

Miss  Anne  Hoppock,  Warren 
County  helping  teacher  who  has 
been  nationally  recognized  for 
her  research  into  rural  school 
problems,  was  recommended  for 
appointment  as  State  supervisor 
of  special  classes  in  continua¬ 
tion;  the  position  was  formerly 
held  by  Edward  A.  Reuther  who 
retired  in  September. 

The  board  recommended  the 
establishment  of  county  voca¬ 
tional  schools  in  both  Monmouth 
and  Bergen  counties  and  ad¬ 
vised  that  a  more  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  vocational  education, 
utilizing  existing  facilities, 
should  be  worked  out  in  Hud¬ 
son  County. 

Committee  substitute  A,  for 
the  education  section  of  A-174 
(child  labor  bill),  was  approved 
by  the  board;  but  A-246,  which 
would  remove  legal  restrictions 
on  renewals  of  school  contracts, 
was  opposed. 

In  the  absence  of  Col.  D. 
Stewart  Craven,  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board,  Oscar  W. 
Jeffery,  presided. 


New  Paper  at  Rutgers 

The  first  of  April  saw  the 
first  issue  of  the  Rutgers  Edu¬ 
cation  Nevis,  a  four-page  paper 
devoted  to  activities  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  its 
alumni.  It’s  interesting  and  a 
good  job. 


Study  Guide  for  Consumer 

The  number  of  inquiries 
he  received  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  article,  “Hypo 
for  Mathematics”  in  last 
month’s  Review,  led  H.  B. 
Risinger,  of  East  Orange 
High  School,  to  prepare  a 
“Curriculum  Study  Guide  on 
Consumer  Mathematics.”  It 
may  be  obtained,  for  25 
cents,  from  the  School  of 
Education,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  R.  to  Address 
Camden  County  Group 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
will  address  members  of  the 
Camden  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  on  May 
27  in  Haddonfield  Memorial 
High  School. 

Teachers  have  been  advised 
to  get  their  tickets  early,  for 
the  committee  in  charge  believes 
that  every  seat  will  soon  be 
sold  when  tickets  are  offered  to 
the  general  public. 


Piano  Contest  Winner 
To  Play  at  Concerts 

The  Class  A  winner  of  the 
New  Jersey  Piano  Competition 
Festival  contest  on  May  11  will 
be  asked  to  appear  as  soloist 
with  the  All  State  Orchestra 
at  the  State  Education  Conven¬ 
tion  in  November,  at  the  Mosque 
Theater  next  December  and 
again  in  May,  1941,  at  the 
Eastern  Music  Conference  in 
Atlantic  City. 

.\t  that  time,  he  or  she  must 
play  the  first  movement  of  the 
Grieg  “A  Minor  Concerto  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra.” 

The  contest  will  be  held  at  the 
Griffith  Auditorium  in  Newark. 
Any  public  school  student  in¬ 
terested  in  competing  should 
write  for  application  to  Miss 
Laura  J.  Gaskill,  chairman  of 
the  contest  committee.  Lake  Val¬ 
halla,  Montville. 


Fifty  years  looks  like  a  long 
time  of  teaching,  but  that  doesn’t 
bother  Miss  Fannie  J.  Sturgeon, 
of  High  Bridge,  Hunterdon 
County. 

She’s  taught  that  long  in 
Hunterdon  County  schools  and 
is  still  going  strong.  In  this, 
htr  5Ist  year,  she  is  supervisor 
of  penmanship  and  has  charge 
of  elementary  school  library 


22  Croups  to  Meet 
At  22nd  Secondary 
School  Conference 

Twenty -two  organizations  de¬ 
voted  to  special  subject  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  groups  of  secondary 
school  teachers  will  hold  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  22nd  annual  State 
Secondary  School  Conference  at 
New  Brunswick  on  May  3  and  4. 

The  conference  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  N.  J.  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Association,  the 
State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity. 

L.  Arthur  Walton,  of  Pitman 
High  School,  is  chairman  of  the 
general  conference  committee 
and  president  of  the  Conference. 

Sessions  will  open  at  10  a.  m. 
Friday  with  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Secondary  School  Principals’ 
.Association,  the  .Association  of 
Deans  of  Women  and  Girls  and 
the  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Department  Heads.  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  three  groups  will 
preside. 

The  speaker  will  be  James  W. 
Mursell,  associate  professor  at 
Columbia  University,  who  will 
talk  on  “Reforms  in  Our 
Schools.”  Discussion  will  be  led 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Montclair 
Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  Paul 
Spencer,  Central  High  School, 
Trenton.  The  Westminster  Choir 
String  Ensemble  will  entertain. 

The  general  meeting  of  the 
Secondary  School  Teachers  .As¬ 
sociation  will  begin  at  3  o’clock 
that  afternoon.  .Addresses  by 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  state 
commissioner,  and  Dr.  L. 
Thomas  Hopkins,  of  Teachers 
College  at  Columbia,  musical 
selections  by  the  Westminster 
String  Quartet  and  a  business 
meeting  will  occupy  the  after¬ 
noon. 

All  sectional  meetings  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  and  the  entire 
conference  will  run  on  Daylight 
Saving  Time. 


work  in  the  town  where  she  was 
born. 

Miss  Sturgeon  began  her 
career  in  1889  in  the  primary 
grades  at  a  school  at  White- 
house  Station. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  she 
will  have  served  27  consecutive 
years  in  High  Bridge — 39  years 
in  all.  Her  former  pupils  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  town’s  leading 
citizens. 


Fifty  Years  of  Teaching  Is  Record 

Of  Fannie  Sturgeon  of  High  Bridge 
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State's  450  Special 
Library  Collections 
Indexed  In  Survey 

.7  Survey  of  Special  Collec¬ 
tions  in  Ne^u  Jersey  Libraries, 
the  SOth  anniversary  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Association,  was  on  display  at 
the  anniversary  conference  in 
Atlantic  City,  April  19-20. 

The  survey  locates  and  briefly 
describes  4S0  special  collections 
covering  about  250  different  sub¬ 
jects.  It  gives  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  New  Jersey’s  library  re¬ 
sources  and  provides  a  key  to 
them. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York,  published  the  100- 
page  Survey,  and  the  .Associa¬ 
tion’s  Junior  Member’s  Round 
Table  compiled  it. 

Montclair  Increments 
Were  Partial,  Not  Full 
Montclair  teachers  did  not 
receive  scheduled  increments 
“in  full”  for  1939-40,  as 
stated  in  the  Review’s  recent 
story  on  the  status  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salary  increments.  Only 
partial  increments  were  re¬ 
ceived,  the  Montclair  Public 
School  Teachers’  Association 
has  reported. 

Glassboro  High  School 
Forms  New  Association 

The  faculty  of  Glassboro 
High  School  has  organized  an¬ 
other  new  educational  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  association  intends  to 
promote  a  homogenous  spirit 
among  its  members  and  between 
them  and  the  school  authorities; 
to  encourage  efforts  toward  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  stimulating  recreational 
and  professional  program;  to 
inform  the  public  on  school  prob¬ 
lems,  projects  and  plans;  to  pro¬ 
mote  legislation  for  school  and 
teacher  welfare,  and  to  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  na¬ 
tional,  state  and  county  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Morgan  Hiester  is  the  new 
president.  Anne  Nowland  and 
Ruth  Hanna  are  vice-president 
and  secretary-treasurer,  re¬ 
spectively. 


CAROLINE  WOODRUFF 
SPEAKS  AT  NEWARK 

Dr.  Caroline  S.  Woodruff, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Castleton,  Vermont, 
spoke  before  the  Newark  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  International  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Exceptional  Children  at 
Branch  Brook  School  on  April 
IS. 

Her  subject  was  “What  a 
Century  of  Teacher  Education 
Has  Brought  to  Our  .American 
Life.” 


ATLANTIC  CITY  TRYING  FOR  A.  C.  E.  i  Project  Method  Fails 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  IN  1942  ToTeach Fundamentals, 
-  ♦ - !  Math  Group  Is  Told 


An  informal  invitation  to  hold 
its  1942  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  will  be  offered  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  at  its  national  convention 
in  Milwaukee. 

Tentative  plans  for  attracting 
the  group  to  New  Jersey  were 
discussed  at  a  committee  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  17  at  the  Dennis 
Hotel  in  Atlantic  City.  Helen 
Holcombe,  state  president  of  the 
A.C.E.,  and  representatives  from 
the  north,  central  and  southern 
sections  of  the  state  were  week¬ 
end  guests  of  the  resort.  Floyd 
.A.  Potter,  supervisor  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Publicity  Bureau,  were  also 
present.  Bertha  K.  Smith,  local 
president,  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting. 

Other  .A.C.E.  activities  for 
spring  include: 

Newark — election  of  officers 
at  annual  meeting  and  garden 
party  at  the  Prospect  Hill  Coun¬ 
try  Day  School,  on  May  8.  Dr. 
.Albert  .A.  Hamblen,  headmaster, 
will  welcome  the  group;  Mrs. 
Hamblen  and  Alma  K.  Bern¬ 
hardt,  pre-school  director  and 
A.C.E.  state  publicity  chairman, 
will  be  hostesses.  The  Newark 
branch  held  its  annual  dinner 
on  .April  11  with  John  Her¬ 
ron,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  as  the  principal  speaker; 
the  president,  Ja  Dea  Halstead, 
presided. 

Mercer  County — annual  spring 
meeting,  March  19,  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College.  Laura 
Gaskill,  Morris  County  music 
helping  teacher,  spoke  on  “Mu¬ 
sic,  a  Life  Force.”  The  Trenton 
branch  held  its  annual  spring 
supper  meeting  April  3  at 
Princeton  Inn,  Princeton.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thurber,  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar,  spoke  on  spring  fashions. 


Mail  for  the  Janitor 

A  plea  for  actual  delivery 
of  all  mail  that  comes  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “the  janitor”  at 
New  Jersey  schools  has  been 
made  to  the  Review  by  the 
Public  School  Janitors’  Mu¬ 
tual  .Aid  and  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation. 

Since  letters  thus  addressed 
are  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  association 
and  its  prospective  members, 
it  is  particularly  important 
that  they  be  delivered,  says 
M.  A.  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  association’s  legislative 
committee.  The  janitors’  as¬ 
sociation,  he  explained,  ex¬ 
ists  “not  only  to  improve 
working  conditions,  but  to 
give  improved  service  plus 
the  highest  type  personnel 
possible  in  this  particular 
line  of  work.” 


Dr.  Kingdon  Heads  New 
Anti  •  Blindness  Group 

Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  West 
Orange,  former  president  of 
Newark  University,  has  become 
first  president  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  M.  .Alexander  van 
Beyer,  Millburn,  is  general 
director. 

The  society  will  participate  in 
efforts  to  eradicate  eye  diseases, 
accidents  and  eyestrain  that 
lead  to  blindness  in  New  Jersey 
workers  and  residents. 


"Pirates"  at  Paterson 

Paterson  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  produced  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta  The  Pirates 
of  Penzance  with  an  all-college 
cast  on  .April  9  at  East  Side 
High  School,  Paterson,  under 
the  direction  of  Earl  Weidner, 
music  instructor  at  the  college. 


Middlesex  Teachers 
Discuss  New-Type  Texts 

The  “new-type”  textbooks  in 
the  field  of  plane  geometry  were 
discussed  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Mathematics  Teachers 
Group  at  its  April  meeting  in 
Highland  Park. 

W.  Harold  Hamilton,  the 
main  speaker,  pointed  out  that 
the  chief  aim  of  the  newer  books 
is  to  present  the  subject  in  a 
way  that  is  not  abstract  and 
remote  from  practical  life.  Such 
an  approach,  he  said,  stresses 
the  development  of  efficient  tech¬ 
niques  of  thinking  and  reasoning 
more  than  the  acquisition  of 
mere  facts.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation,  it  rests  upon  a  sound 
basis. 

Make  Math  Seem  Real, 
Speaker  Tells  Group 

We  must  make  the  concepts 
of  mathematics  “stand  out”  and 
seem  more  “real”  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  Middlesex  County 
Mathematics  Teachers  Group 
was  told  by  William  P.  Smith, 
Metuchen,  at  their  meeting  in 
March. 

Mr.  Smith  talked  on  “The 
Use  of  Models  in  the  Teaching 
of  Mathematics,”  and  illustrated 
his  remarks  with  models  and 
slides.  The  particular  value  of 
models,  he  believes,  is  to  enable 
the  learner  to  associate  the 
ideas  of  geometry  with  the 
familiar  shapes  and  forms  he 
meets  in  everyday  life. 

Questions  and  discussions,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  James  Lynch, 
South  River,  concluded  the 
meeting. 


That  the  project  method  of 
teaching  mathematics  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  insure  mastery  of  fun¬ 
damental  principles  was  the 
declaration  of  Prof.  Clifford  B. 
Upton,  Teachers  College  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  newly  organized 
southern  section  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers. 

Program  for  the  meeting,  held 
.April  16  at  Teachers  College, 
Glassboro,  was  planned  under 
the  leadership  of  Marion  Luk- 
ens,  Camden,  member  of  the 
State  Mathematics  Council,  aid¬ 
ed  by  Kjersten  Nielsen,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Glassboro,  and 
Chester  Olinger,  of  Collings- 
wood. 

President  Edgar  F.  Bunce  of 
Teachers  College,  Glassboro, 
acted  as  dinner  host. 

Other  speakers  were: 

President  Ferdinand  Kertes, 
of  the  state  association;  the 
Misses  Lukens,  of  Camden; 
Nielsen,  of  Glassboro;  Deusch- 
elle,  of  Woodbury;  Elizabeth 
Brown,  Supervisor  of  Nurses 
Training  School,  West  Jersey 
Hospital,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  C. 
Whelan,  of  Atlantic  City.  A 
paper  prepared  by  Harry  J. 
Ball,  of  Camden  High  School, 
was  read  by  his  colleague, 
George  Hill. 


N  orther  n  Mathematics 
Teachers  Hear  Shuster 

The  northern  section  of  the 
.Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  of  New  Jersey  held  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Newark 
Athletic  Club,  on  April  20. 
Roscoe  P.  Conkling,  chairman, 
was  the  presiding  officer. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Carl 
N.  Shuster  of  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  who  reduced 
■“.Approximate  Computation”  to 
a  relatively  few  and  simple 
rules.  He  advocated  that  in¬ 
struction  on  .Approximate  Com¬ 
putation  be  started  in  the  Junior 
High  School  and  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  two  to  three  years. 
A  lively  discussion  followed. 

Ferdinand  Kertes,  president  of 
the  state  mathematics  associa¬ 
tion,  explained  briefly  the  pro¬ 
posed  reorganization  of  the 
.Association,  and  extended  an 
invitation  to  all  present  to  at¬ 
tend  its  general  meeting  at  the 
Secondary  School  Conference  on 
Mav  4. 


SPRING  TEA  IN  NEWARK 

The  Newark  Grade  Teachers’ 
Organization  will  hold  its  Spring 
Tea  at  4  o’clock.  May  21  at 
Kresge’s.  Presidents  of  New¬ 
ark  and  Essex  county  teachers’ 
organizations  will  be  honor 
guests. 
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"Educafe  Somebody  for  Something,” 

Is  Schools'  Goal,  Says  Dr.  Wann 


“Education  pre-supposes  two  ♦ 
fundamental  things  —  educating  ' 
somebody  and  educating  some-  | 
body  for  something,”  Dr.  Harry  i 
A.  Wann,  Morris  county  super-  | 
intendent,  told  30  members  of  i 
the  Morris-Somerset,  Sussex- 
Warren  County  educators  group 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Mor¬ 
ristown. 

“While  the  curriculum  is  be¬ 
ing  revised  constantly  and  im¬ 
proved  in  most  places,”  he  said, 
“there  is  still  a  lag  between  the 
need  of  students  and  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  that  need  because  of 
certain  vested  interests,  social 
pressure,  and  the  academic  j 
stigma.  I 


Visual  Ed  Conference 
Draws  Many  to  Trenton 

Several  hundred  New  Jersey 
teachers  and  administrators  at¬ 
tended  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Visual  Education  Institute  on 
.April  18  at  Trenton  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 

The  conference  started  at  3:30 
when  the  exhibits  were  opened 
and  continued  until  9:30  p.  m., 
with  music,  movies,  speeches, 
dinner  and  a  large  number  of 
special  interest  group  meetings. 

.Arthur  M.  Judd  was  general 
chairman. 


“We  are  most  fortunate  in  New  j 
Jersey  because  we  have  no  pre¬ 
scribed  state  syllabus  of  pre¬ 
scribed  study,  and  thus  are 
permitted  latitude  in  what  we 
offer  young  people  in  our  schools. 

.  .  .  We  can  teach  pupils  to  do 
better  the  desirable  things  they 
will  do  anyhow.” 

Dr.  Wann  was  introduced  by 
the  group  chairman,  Clarence 
E.  Boyer,  Boonton  High  School 
principal.  Mrs.  Iris  P.  O’Leary, 
assistant  for  women’s  vocational 
work  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  described 
the  new  social-scientific  curricu¬ 
lum  as  one  designed  especially 
for  non-vocational  and  non-col¬ 
lege  students.  Though  it  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  in  a 
selected  group  of  New  Jersey 
schools,  she  said,  the  results  are 
most  gratifying. 


College  Girls  Teach 
"French  W  ithoutTears" 

Songs  instead  of  syntax  and 
entertainments,  instead  of  ex¬ 
aminations,  have  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  way  of  teaching 
French  to  children  of  all  ages 
in  experiments  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  students  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women. 

Four  French  majors  are  teach¬ 
ing  fifty  5-  to  IS-year-olds  once 
a  week  by  the  “game”  method, 
and  physical  education  students 
are  conducting  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  playgrounds  for  80  more 
children. 


Green-eyed  Editors 


Round-Robin  Plays 
PromoteCooperation 
For  3  High  Schools 

Here  is  the  story  of  three 
principals  who  not  only  preached 
“cooperation”  but  practiced  it. 

During  the  winter  Just  past. 
Dr.  John  P.  Lozo,  Wildwood ; 
Carroll  Wilder,  Middle  Town¬ 
ship,  and  George  Meyer,  Ocean 
City,  decided  their  Cape  May 
County  schools  ought  to  have 
better  relations  with  one  an¬ 
other.  To  promote  the  spirit, 
they  developed  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  each  school  produce  a  one- 
act  play.  The  next  step  was 
to  combine  all  three  plays  into 
an  evening’s  program  of  enter¬ 
tainment  which  would  be  given 
on  successive  nights  at  each 
school. 

From  these  efforts  each 
school’s  treasury  netted  an  en¬ 
couraging  amount  for  extra 
activities. 

The  plays  given  were; 

“Cornin’  Round  the  Moun¬ 
tain,”  Wildwood  High,  under 
the  direction  of  Marie  Fath  and 
Ruth  NaTusch;  “The  Ghostly 
Passenger,”  Middle  Township 
High,  under  direction  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ludlam  and  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Rott;  and  “She  Was 
Only  a  Farmer’s  Daughter,” 
Ocean  City  High,  directed  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  Darby. 


I  Trilloquist  Trills 
I  For  Collingswood 


The  second  issue  of  Salem 
County  Education  Association’s 
as  yet  nameless  bulletin  made 
the  Review’s  editors  jealous  with 
its  article  on  marlin  fishing  by 
Captain  Ned  A.  Nichterlein  of 
the  Cruiser  Splinter.  It’s  the 
kind  of  travel  story  we  wish 
some  of  our  globe-trotting  read¬ 
ers  would  write  for  us. 


The  Collingswood  Teachers 
Association  held  its  spring  ban¬ 
quet  in  Moorestown  on  April 
4.  Board  of  Education  members 
were  guests. 

The  speaker  and  entertainer 
was  Robert  MacGimsey,  a  com¬ 
poser,  singer  and  trilloquist. 
(He  can  whistle  three  notes  in 
harmony.) 


"Here  Comes  the  Bride" 
Is  Rutgers  Broadcast 

If  you  know  a  prospective 
bride,  tell  her  to  tune  in  on 
WOR  or  W2XOR,  its  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  outlet,  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  at  2:30. 
At  that  time,  the  Rutgers  Home 
Economics  Extension  Service  is 
conducting  a  program  series 
called  “Here  Comes  the  Bride.” 
Other  Mutual  stations  broadcast 
the  program  at  3:1S. 

On  each  program,  some  expert 
tells  how  to  become  an  expert  at 
the  various  tasks  of  housewifery. 

Marion  Butters  and  Mrs. 
Phyllis  B.  Davis,  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  are  in  charge. 


Industrial  Arts  Need 
Variety  of  Materials 

“Industrial  Arts  shops  should 
provide  opportunities  for  work¬ 
ing  experiences  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  materials,”  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Thompson  told  70  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newark  Industrial 
Arts  Department  at  a  clinic 
meeting  on  April  11  at  New 
York  University. 

More  than  20  practical  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  activities  that 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  shop  were  shown. 

Jerome  B.  King,  president  of 
the  Newark  association,  believes 
that  clinics  of  this  type  will  in¬ 
variably  be  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  new  activities 
into  the  school  shops  at  Newark. 


Wave  the  Flag  More; 
Thomas  Tells  Teachers 

Members  of  the  West  Essex 
Teachers’  Association  were  told 
that  schools  “should  wave  the 
flag  a  little  more”  by  Congress¬ 
man  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  New 
Jersey  member  of  the  Dies  Com¬ 
mittee,  at  a  meeting  on  March 
1  at  Essex  Fells. 

Mr.  Thomas  outlined  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  work  of  the  Committee 
and  explained  the  aims  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Communism 
is  creeping  into  the  schools  in 
certain  textbooks,  he  said,  but 
on  the  whole,  schools  are  very 
patriotic. 


Circulating  Music  Library 

Music  teachers  may  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Circu¬ 
lating  Library  of  Music,  in 
Plainfield,  which  lends  scores 
for  full  orchestra,  string  en¬ 
semble,  brass  ensemble,  orchestra 
and  chorus  and  chorus. 

The  library  is  maintained  by 
the  department  of  music  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  For  information  about 
available  music,  write,  to  A. 
Dwight  Brown,  state  music 
librarian,  1076  Field  Avenue, 
Plainfield. 


Warren  County  Group 
Holds  April  Meeting 
On  Visual  Education 


Visual  education  was  the 
theme  around  which  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Warren  County 
Education  Association  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  evening  of  April 
25.  Plans  for  the  program 
were  discussed  at  the  March  13 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 

In  addition  to  speakers,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  movies,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  Board  of  Education 
members  and  their  husbands  or 
wives  as  special  guests. 

At  the  board  meeting,  the 
treasurer  reported  that  324  out 
of  the  357  regular  Warren 
County  teachers  are  members  of 
the  Association;  so  too  are  most 
of  the  nurses,  clerks  and  non¬ 
teaching  employees  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  will  take  place  May  17, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Dawe  in  Mountain  Lake. 


Index  Lists  Variety 

Of  Visual  Material 

.A  comprehensive  bibliography 
on  Visual  Aids  has  just  been 
completed  by  Dr.  Lili  Heimers, 
visual  aids  director  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  Teachers  College.  It 
is  free  on  request  to  students 
and  graduates  of  the  college. 
New  Jersey  librarians  and  teach¬ 
ers,  but  will  cost  50  cents  to  all 
others. 

The  exhibits,  charts,  graphs, 
maps  and  pictures — useful  in 
high  school  and  college  teach¬ 
ing — are  listed  under  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  headings. 


Dr.  Hildebrandt  Named 

National  Committee  Head 

Dr.  E.  H.  C.  Hildebrandt, 
assistant  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Montclair  Teachers 
College,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Visual  Aids  under  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Hildebrandt's  program  of 
motion  pictures  related  to  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  was 
a  feature  of  the  March  9th 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Mathematics  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Trenton  T.  C.  Alumni 

Rollo  Brown,  prominent  lec¬ 
turer  and  author  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  will  speak  on  “.A 
League  of  Youth  and  Age,”  at 
the  annual  Alumni  Luncheon  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Trenton  on  May  11. 

All  graduates  of  the  college 
are  invited  to  attend.  Tickets 
may  be  secured  from  the  Alumni 
Secretary. 
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Christmas  Card  Arrives 
From  Teacher  in  Peking 


The  Review  got  a  Christmas 
card  last  month,  and  what  a 
card ! 

It  was  red  on  the  outside  with 
a  cut-out  Chinese  dragon.  In¬ 
side  was  an  S-page  printed 
booklet  telling  of  the  adventures 
of  Ella  Miller,  Paterson  high 
school  teacher,  and  her  friend 
Helen  Pierpont,  on  their  way 
from  New  Jersey  to  Peking, 
where  they’re  now  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Chinese  Studies. 

If  we  had  the  space,  we’d 
print  Miss  Miller's  “letter"  as 
a  travel  article.  Maybe  we 
will,  next  year. 


State's  Teachers  Asked 
To  Enter  Book  Contest 

New  Jersey  school  teachers 
and  administrators  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  enter  the  Life  in 
America  book-writing  contest 
being  conducted  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street, 
Boston.  For  true,  book-length 
“personal  histories’’  reflecting 
significant  aspects  of  American 
life,  the  company  offers  prizes 
of  $2,500  each.  It  hopes  that  one 
of  the  books  will  be  about  a 
teacher  or  educator.  Free  edi¬ 
torial  advice  will  be  given  on 
partially  completed  manuscripts. 
For  further  information  write 
to  the  Life  in  America  Editor, 
at  Houghton  Mifflin. 


Rutgers  Parents  Meeting 
To  Stress  Outside  World 

The  annual  Parents’  Confer¬ 
ence,  sponsored  by  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Rutgers,  will  be  held  on  May  7 
in  Jameson  Auditorium,  New 
Brunswick. 

Marion  F.  McDowell,  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  in  child  develop¬ 
ment  and  family  relations  will 
preside  over  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

Nature  and  how  the  family 
can  participate  in  its  pleasures 
form  the  keynote  of  most  of  the 
discussions.  Dr.  Lloyd  B.  Sharp, 
executive  director  of  Life  Camps, 
Inc.  will  lead  a  panel  on  “What 
Can  a  Child  Learn  Outside  the 
Classroom?” 

Phyllis  B.  Davis,  assistant  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  in  child  devel¬ 
opment  and  family  relations, 
will  open  the  conference  at  10 
a.  m.  with  “Notes  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
in  a  Democracy.” 

Teachers  are  requested  to  ask 
parents  they  know  to  attend. 


Ice  Fails  to  Spoil  j 
Consumer  Conference  j 

In  spite  of  icy  roads,  the 
state’s  first  Consumer  Education 
Conference,  held  March  13  at 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College, 
had  a  good  attendance — 250  at 
the  morning  session,  196  at 
lunch,  and  more  than  210  in  the 
afternoon. 

Guidance  Letter 
Gets''Go"Sign  From 
Enthusiastic  Readers 

Responses  to  the  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Newletter’s  re¬ 
quest  for  criticisms  were  so 
numerous  and  so  favorable  that 
the  Nevssletter  feels  justified  in 
giving  itself  a  new  lease  on  life. 

The  March  issue  of  the  mime¬ 
ographed  survey  of  state  guid¬ 
ance  news  contained  accounts 
of  numerous  guidance,  pre-col¬ 
lege  and  career  programs  held 
in  the  high  schools  of  New 
Jersey. 

Among  those  reported  were: 

Pingry  School,  Elizabeth — 
third  annual  pre-college  con¬ 
ference  on  March  8  and  9. 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
Elizabeth — sixth  annual  pre¬ 
college  conference  on  March  6. 

Westwood  Junior-Senior  High 
School — career  conferences  on 
March  12  and  14. 

Camden  County  I’nit  of  the 
New  Jersey  Guidance  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Association — panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Meeting  the  Needs 
of  Youth  Today,”  at  the  Clara 
Borrough  Junior  High  School, 
Camden. 

The  Nevisletter  also  contains 
a  bibliography  by  Ann  H.  Ben¬ 
son  of  a  guidance  library  that 
can  be  bought  for  $50. 


Montclair  Prepares 

Visual  Aids  Index 

visual  Aids  for  Pupil  Advrn- 
ture  in  the  Realm  of  Geography 
is  another  bibliography  pre¬ 
pared  by  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College’s  visual  aids  service 
for  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  school,  and  college 
teachers.  Under  geographical 
headings,  it  lists  hundreds  of 
exhibits,  charts.  Aims,  graphs, 
maps,  etc.,  that  are  available 
from  various  sources.  Sevmour 
West  compiled  the  list  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Harley  P.  Mil- 
stead,  geography  professor. 
Price  is  50  cents  to  all  but  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  New  Jersey  school 
librarians.  They  get  it  free. 


Advice  on  Hiking 
Woodland  Trail  Walks.  Hik¬ 
ing  Trips  Bureau,  Ho-Ho-Kus, 
N.  J. — A  pocket-sized  guide, 
with  detailed  directions,  for 
those  who  travel  on  foot. 

Ernest  A.  Dench,  director  of 
the  bureau,  has  outlined  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trips,  from  the  lazy  after¬ 
noon  to  the  two-weeks’  variety. 
He  also  tells  how  to  organize  or 
become  a  member  of  a  hiking 
K 


.  .  .  William  P.  Uhler,  Jr.,  of  j 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  co-author  of  the  ! 
Sation’s  Schools  article  listed 
here  last  month  as  the  single- 
handed  effort  of  Dr.  .\llen  G. 
Ireland.  Dr.  Ireland  asked  us 
to  tell  you. 

.  .  .  Charles  L.  Worth,  Lambert- 
ville  supervising  principal,  is 
the  author  of  “.Anschluss  in 
.America”  in  the  April  School 
Executive,  and  “A  Better  Basis 
for  Promotion”  in  the  American 
School  Board  Journal. 

.  .  .  Dr.  Stanley  Rolfe,  Newark 
superintendent  of  schools,  is 
back  at  work  after  four  months’ 
absence  due  to  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident. 


.  .  .  How  to  sell  “educational 
innovations”  to  the  public  is 
discussed  in  the  April  Nation’s 
Schools,  by  William  E.  Hayes, 
principal  of  Raritan  Intermedi¬ 
ate  School. 

.  .  .  The  Review’s  February 
editorial,  “Jobs  for  Sale,”  was 
reprinted  in  full  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  NEA’s  Journal. 
Dr.  William  L.  Fidler’s  article 
on  “Legislative  Realism,”  from 
the  November  Review,  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  same  magazine  in 
March. 

.  .  .  J.  Raymond  Hutchinson, 
director  of  visual  education  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
Elizabeth,  tells  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  experimental  television 
work  in  the  March  issue  of 
Secondary  Education. 


Vocational  Guide 

Directory  of  Opportunities  for 
Vocational  Training  in  New 
York  City,  1940  edition.  Voca¬ 
tional  Service  for  Juniors,  95 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. — A  90-page  index  to  212 
vocational  subjects  taught  in 
410  schools,  with  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  to  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  and  cost  of  study. 


TaxPamphlets  for  Local  Use 

Local  teacher  groups  have 
been  urged  to  use  the  pamphlet 
“New  Jersey  Tax  Problems”  as 
a  basis  for  focal  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  Copies  of  the 
study,  which  grew  out  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  N.  J.  Council 
of  Education,  are  available  from 
the  State  .Association  at  $.10 
each. 


Prevent 

the  too  Rapid 
Depreciation 
of  your  school  books 
by  using 

HOLDEN 

BOOK 

COVERS 

Make  your  books 
last  one  to  three 
years  longer. 

Reduce  the  Cost 
per  book,  per  pupil, 
per  year. 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Springfield,  Mass. 
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How  to  Sell 

IF  YOU  want  to  sell  something,  you  must  first  know 
what  it  is  you  have  to  sell.  Likewise,  if  you’re  asking 
for  money  you  ought  to  state  in  simple  terms  exactly 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  it.  This  applies  to  the 
schools  as  well  as  to  little  Johnny  who  wants  a  nickel. 

New  Jersey  school  men  are  seeking  a  system  of 
state  aid  that  w’ill  insure  minimum  standards  of  per¬ 
formance  for  all  schools.  But  before  New  Jersey  voters 
or  their  representatives  decide  to  dig  down  for  the 
wherewithal,  they  will  want  to  know,  and  rightly,  just 
what  they  will  get  for  their  money.  We  educators 
should  be  able  to  tell  them,  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  to  talk  turkey  on 
education  will  be  found  on  pages  238-239  of  this  issue. 
These  “Tentative  Standards  for  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion”  are  reprinted  from  The  Changing  Elementary 
School,  newest  publication  of  the  New  York  Regents’ 
Inquiry.  In  simple,  tabular  form,  they  show  what  New 
York  schools  could  provide  under  “minimum,”  “desir¬ 
able”  or  “optimum”  programs  of  education.  It  should  be 
possible  to  draw  up  a  similar  presentation  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  to  strengthen  it  with  fair  estimates  of  the 
amounts  needed  to  establish  and  maintain  each  different 
level  of  service. 

Such  information  would  enable  New  Jersey  voters 
to  choose  the  items  they  want  to  pay  for  and  discard 
the  others.  It  would  have  to  be  accompanied,  of  course, 
by  a  state-wide  campaign  of  public  education  on  the 
significance  of  each  item  listed. 

Then,  when  teachers  and  the  public  have  begun  to 
talk  the  same  language,  our  educational  bargain-hunting 
days  should  be  over. 

It's  Our  Problem 

ow  CAN  we  secure  the  annual  state  payment  to  the 
Teachers’  Pension  Fund?  That  question  is  asked 
every  year.  This  year,  however,  there  are  some  new 
aspects  to  it — aspects  which  demand  new  thinking. 

Hitherto  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  problem  of 
collecting  railroad  taxes  unpaid  because  of  litigation 
over  assessments. 

Last  year  came  the  threat  of  a  compromise  of  the 
uncollected  amounts;  the  Association  emphasized  the 
need  of  providing  for  payments  of  appropriations  made 
against  those  amounts  if  such  a  compromise  were  made. 
This  year  another  problem  rears  its  head. 

It  results  from  the  reduced  assessments  against  the 
railroads;  the  railroad  taxes  under  this  new  dispensation 
do  not  produce  enough  money,  collectible  or  otherwise, 
to  cover  the  appropriations  which,  by  law,  are  supposed 


to  be  made  against  them.  Since  the  Pension  Fund  is 
the  last  on  the  list  of  such  appropriations,  it  is  the  first 
to  feel  the  effect  of  that  shortage. 

This  year’s  budget  ducked  the  issue  by  including  a 
smaller  appropriation  to  the  Fund  than  the  amount 
certified  as  necessary  by  the  Trustees,  working  on  actu¬ 
arial  recommendations.  That  offered  no  solution ;  it 
merely  raised  a  new  problem — whether  the  amount 
needed  by  the  Fund  should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
laymen’s  opinions  or  scientific  actuarial  tables. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  use  in  having  the 
full  amount  of  the  certification  written  into  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  unless  provision  is  made  for  its  payment. 
And  with  the  tendency  to  increase  other  budget  items 
payable  from  railroad  taxes,  there  is  likely  to  be,  each 
year,  a  larger  share  of  the  pension  appropriation  not 
covered  by  those  taxes. 

Two  questions  arise: 

What  is  the  status  of  a  specific  appropriation  to 
which  a  specific  tax  is  dedicated  when  that  tax  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  it? 

Is  the  Fund  better  off  depending  upon  an  insufficient 
dedicated  tax  or  upon  an  open  appropriation  from  gen¬ 
eral  state  funds?  On  the  basis  of  the  best  thought  and 
advice  they  can  get,  the  teachers  must  soon  arrive  at 
an  answer. 

Write  Us  A  Story,  Please 

After  this  issue,  the  Review  will  enter  its  summer 
^  siesta.  Until  next  October,  it  will  lie  dormant 
while  its  editors  work  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  editorial 
sustenance  for  the  coming  year. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  contributions  to  the  Re¬ 
view’s  1940-41  diet.  Anything  done  to  a  New  Jersey 
teacher’s  taste  will  do,  thank  you.  (We  can’t  promise  to 
use  everything,  though.  An  editor  has  to  say  “no”  part 
of  the  time.) 

It  needn’t  be  a  long  story — 1,000  to  1,200  words  at 
the  most.  So,  why  don’t  you  do  it  now,  while  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  year’s  projects  is  fresh  in  your  mind? 
Or  you  could  wait  and  compose  your  thoughts  on  pro¬ 
fessional  problems,  teacher  philosophy  or  teacher  psy¬ 
chology  during  the  lazy  vacation  days  ahead — you  could 
even  blueprint  a  teacher’s-eye-view  of  the  world. 

If  you  like,  you  can  put  this  job  off  until  your 
summer  trip  is  over  and  tell  us  about  that.  The  Review 
loves  observant  travel  articles,  particularly  those  that 
tell  how  long  and  how  much  you  spent  along  with  what 
you  saw.  Then  just  anytime — if  your  mind  works  that 
way — you  can  sit  down  and  dash  off  that  spicy  argument, 
that  personal  narrative,  that  short  short-story  or  humor¬ 
ous  piece  you’ve  been  thinking  about. 

We  really  want  to  use  your  articles — accounts  of 
what  teachers  and  their  pupils  are  thinking,  feeling,  doing 
and  saying.  If  you’re  simply  not  the  writing  type,  you 
can  still  send  us  suggestions  for  the  stories  you’ve  always 
wished  we  would  print. 
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•  By  Presidential  proclamation,  1940  is 
“Travel  America  Year” — time  to  visit 
spectacular  Pacific  Northwest — Gil- 
ifornia — Alaska — Canadian  Rockies. 
Great  Northern  Railway  cooperates  by 
providing  a  variety  of  wonderful  all¬ 
expense  tours  or  planned  individual 
trips  which  take  you  to  the  most 
glorious  part  of  the  continent. 

Be  sure  your  vacation  plans  include 
Glacier  National  Park  in  the  Montana 
Rockies  —  a  million  acres  of  unsur¬ 
passed  grandeur.  Mail  checked  coupon 
for  pictorial  map  in  full  colors  and 
for  trip  or  tour  information. 


F.  M.  Schnell,  Gen.  Agent,  Pass’r  Dept. 

Great  Northern  Railway 

595  Fifth  Ave.  at  48th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Q  Send  Glacier  Park  Map 
Q  Send  information  on  trip  to _ 


'VitiE  of  At  'HuJbm 
XiDtr  and  >rsrT 
from  tbe  to^  didt  of 
the  ObseroaUom  Hoof 


Send  all<xpcn$c  tour  booklets  I  have  checked: 
Q  Glacier  National  Park  Q  Alaska  Cruise 
Q  Canadian  Rockies  Q  Dude  Ranches 
Q  Yellowstone  Park  Q  Jasper  Park,  Can. 
Q  California  Circuit  Tours 


^  GUIDED  TOURS  and  OBSERVATION  ROOFS 

You  haven’t  seen  New  York  until  you’ve  seen 
Rockefeller  Center;  and  you  haven’t  seen  Rockefeller 
Center  until  you’ve  taken  the  Guided  Tour,  including 
all  points  of  interest  and  the  inspiring  50-niile  view 
from  the  70  story  RCA  Observation  Roof. 

SPECIAL  GUIDED  TOUR,  INCLUDING  OBSERVATION 
ROOF- $1.00  .  .  .  OBSERVATION  ROOF  ONLY -40c. 

Jrufuirt  Tnformation  Desk  or  write  Jtockefeller  Center 
Observation  Roofs,  R.  C.  Building,  TJew  >orfe  Citj. 


Defore  you  are  off 
for  the  Summer. . . 


ONE  QUESTION: 

Thousands  of  New  Jersey  people  ore 
enjoying  the  many  advantages  of 
Gas  heat.  Are  you  among  them? 


Ask  our  representative  to  call 
and  give  you  the  details. 


PVBLK 


lERVICE 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  400  LOAN 

You  can  borrow  $100  promptly  and  simply 
if  you  can  pay  back  $9.75  a  month 


If  you  are  thinkiuR  of  getting  a  loan, 
this  advertisement  should  be  helpful 
to  you.  It  tells  how  you  can  borrow 
cash  promptly  and  simply  and  repay 
in  installments  that  fit  yoMr  own  income. 

Know  the  cost  before  you  borrow 

tiood  advice,  of  course,  is  not  to  bor¬ 
row  at  all  if  you  can  avoid  it.  But  if  a 
loan  is  the  answer  to  your  problem,  it 
is  to  your  advantage  to  get  the  most 
favorable  terms  that  you  can.  The 
table  show's  just  how’  much  you  pay 
on  a  Household  Finance  loan. 

Suppose  you  need  $100.  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the 
table.  Then  read  across,  picking  out 
the  monthly  payment  which  is  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  make.  Note,  for 
instance,  that  $9.75  a  month  will  re¬ 
pay  a  $100  loan  in  full  in  twelve  months. 

You  may  prefer  to  make  larger  pay¬ 
ments  and  thus  pay  up  sooner.  Note 


that  the  sooner  you  repay,  the  less 
your  loan  costs.  Four  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $26.58  each,  for  instance, 
will  also  repay  a  $100  loan  in  full.  The 
cost  in  this  case  is  only  $6.32.  (All 
IMyments  shown  in  the  table  include 
the  charges.  You  pay  nothing  more.) 

Simple  to  borrow 

All  you  do  to  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  is  sign  a  note.  You  need  no 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  security.  No 
credit  questions  are  asked  of  friends 
or  relatives.  You  get  your  loan  in  a 
simple,  private  transaction. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
you  may  borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  full  information  about  thisservice. 

Schools  use  Household  booklets 

Borrowers  at  Household  are  urged  to 


CASH 

LOAN 

AMOUNT  YOU  PAY  BACK  EACH  MONTH 

Including  All  Charges 

YOU 

2 

4 

6 

8 

to 

12 

IS 

GET 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

months 

loan 

loan 

loan 

loan 

loan 

loan 

loan 

$  25 

S  12.97 

$  6.a5 

$  4.54 

$  3.49 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

25.94 

13.29 

9.08 

6.97 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

38.91 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

51.88 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

64.79 

33.20 

22.67 

17.41 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

77.70 

39.79 

27.16 

20.85 

17.08 

14..56 

12.05 

175 

90.61 

46..38 

31.65 

24.29 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

103.51 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

129.26 

66.11 

45.08 

34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

.^00 

155.02 

79.26 

.54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

WE  GUARANTEE  the  total  amount  figured  by  using  this  table  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay, 
when  paymentsare  made  on  schedule.  You  will  pay  less  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since  you 
pay  charges  only  for  the  actual  lime  you  have  the  money.  Payments  are  calculated  at  Household’s 
rateof2^'?g  tier  month  on  l,alancesof  SlOOor  less  and 
2%  per  month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  in  excess c  ‘ 

SlOO  which  is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by 
New  Jersey  Small  Ixian  I.awonloansof  more  than  J 


ss  and  -  - 


"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 


put  and  keep  their  money  affairs  on  a 
sound  basis.  To  help  families  get  more 
from  their  incomes  and  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  debt.  Household  publishes  prac¬ 
tical  booklets  on  money  management 
and  better  buymanship.  Many  schools 
and  colleges  use  these  helpful  publica¬ 
tions  as  supplementary  texts  in  home 
economics.  You  are  invited  to  ask  for 
copies  at  your  Household  Finance 
branch.  Or  write  for  a  list  of  the  titles 
in  the  Household  Finance  Library  of 
Consumer  Exlucation. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  i 
OFFICES  I 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities  I 


Camden— 4th  Floor, 
BroadwaV'Stevens 
Bldg.  Camden  7940 
Licriue  No.  641 
8th  R.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Camvfen  7030 
License  No.  642 

Eliiabeth — 7th  R.. 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3-4343 
License  No.  M7 

Hackensack — 6th  R., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  6^ 

Iebsev  City— 5th  R., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  No.  64J 

Newakk  4th  R. 

Nat'i  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 


OaANGE — 2nd  R., 
Main  &  Day  Mdg. 
Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 


Passaic— 6th  FL. 

Passaic  Nat'i  bnk  ;S 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-^18  |j 
License  Ntt  690  % 

c 

Pateeson — 3rd  FL,  s 
Paterson  Nat’i  B'k 
Bldg.  I 

Sherwood  2-3220  p 
License  No.  659  g 

Pekth  Amboy— 6th  s 
R.,  Perth  Amboy  p 
Nat'i  Bank  Bldg.  p 
Perth  Amboy  4-3440  p 
License  No.  691  K 

I 

Teenton-  -5th  FI.,  Sj 
Trenton  Trust  Co.  P 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 


Union  City— 2nd  Root,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  License  No.  700 

Ca//  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  office  or 
mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  office.  All  negotia¬ 
tions  can  be  completed  by  mail. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


CORPORATION  ..  .  Loans  $20  to  $300 


FREE  BOOKLET  ANO 

ARPLICATIOM  BLANK 

.Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  You  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Oirporation 

(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  briKhure :  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Same . 

.Address. ., . 

Ctly . . 

.Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  S 


for - 


.Months 


